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Tes Seeta le on the Catechiln 
of the Church of England have little pre- 
tence, I fear, to expect attention from the 
generality of readers, who may be furniſhed 
poſed for your uſe; and as ſeveral of you, 
at different times, have deſired copies of 
them, they may perhaps meet with a more 
favozable reception among you. They 
accoſt you with the familiarity .of an old 
125 ond bags <5. when 
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1 have endeavoured in ſome degree to 
give them a better form than that plain 
one in which you knew them. I have 
abridged them alſo, as I would not treſ- 
paſs too much upon your hours of leiſure 

br buſineſs; and ſhould be ſorry to fatigue 
your patience as a friend, though I may 
| Have been ſometimes obliged to do it as a 


| 8 F 4 
WET: * 1 N 


On che e of our religion and 
che great dofrines of Chriſtianity, it hath 
deen my chief endeavour to engage your 
uttention. If the mind be deeply impreſſed 
with theſe leading truths, it requires only 
_=Uighter leſſon on ,miorals. Faith, we 
Know, was he eat polar in preaching 

cent fail of practiſing the duties it in- 
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leave in your memory a teſtimony 
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Anſw. N. or M. 

_ Queſt. N 5 

Anſew. My godfathers and godmothers in my 5 
"baptiſm; wherein I was made a member of Chrift,, | 
ET Re OI 
of heaven. 22 5 


. mothers then for you? | | 
in my name: Ns TR In the 
devil and all his works, the pomys and vanity o 


this wicked world, and all the finful luſts of td 


fleſh. Secondly, that I ſhould believe all the ar- 


I mould keep God's holy will and commandinents,, = 
W ES, 


ticles of the Chriſtian-faith. And, thirdly, the 


1 =, 
Aust. Doſt not thou think thou art bound to 
| believe and do as they have promiſed for thee ? | 
An. Yes, verily; and by God's help fol 
"will. And I beartily thank our heavenly Father, 
that he hath called me to this ſtate of ſalvation 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. And I pray 
unto God to give me his grace, that I may cn. 
tinue in the ſame unto my life's end. 
6 Eh Ae? 


55 3 . 
9 bieten God the f- Almighty, maker 
Ned | And in Jeſus Chriſt his only Sep, our Lords,” 
a who wasconecived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of the 
crucified, dead, and buried; he deſcended into hell. 
The third day he roſe again from the dead; he aſ. 
 ecnded into heaven, and fitteth on the right hand 
_ of God the Father Almighty; from thence he ſhall 


5 come to judge che quick and the dead.. 


I © believe in the Holy Ghoſt; the holy catholic 

church; the communien of faints ; the forgivencls. 

of ng nnen 
everlaſting. A : 


E in theſe | 
ES = Wo - 


In 
- Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed 
1 e N 
W u God the Holy Ghoſt, who fs. 
tifieth me, and all the cle& people of Gd. 
. ole 9 g- 
God's commandments Tell me how many thre: 
be? "AS | 
Anſw. Ten. F he NES 1 
2 Which be 6e rains Fx > 


1 


Tos fine which Goa ke e's 3 hs 1 
chapter of Exodus, ſaying, T-am the Lord, thy _ 


„ nn "On 
I. Thou, ſhalt bene node oben goa but We; 
II. Thou ſhall nat make to thyſelf any graven 

image, nor the likenefs of any thing that is in hea- 


— 


an jealous del ene fn of the fathers 


| cm of them th re ez and how mere yin 


vemabore, eee ee ee 


- ſeventh day; wherefore the Lord bleſſed the 


. tau ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his 


xiv 
sees in them tht love me, and keep ny 

Il. Thou hat not take the name of the Lord, : 
thy God, in vain: for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltleſs that taketh his name in yain. - 

IV. Remember that thou keep holy the ſabbath | 
* Six days ſhalt thou labour, and do all that 
thou haſt to do: but the ſeventh day is the ſabbath 
of the Lord, thy God. In it thou ſhall do no 
manner of work, thou, and thy ſon, and thy 
daughter, thy man-ſervant, and thy maid-ſeryant, 
thy cattle, and thy ſtranger that is within thy gates. 
For in fix days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the fea, and all that in them is, and reſted the. 


| ſeventh day, and hallowed it. 5 LY 
- * Honour thy father and thy mother, that” 
| F 


P Sf 7 
im Thou nan not commit ibn. 
2 | IN. Thou hl nat har fall wines de 
thy neighbour. | 
"I. how fhak nor conc thy melgdbens's houſe, 


0 A 


1 God, ee 


TY 


- 


2 My duty towards God is e believe in | 


heart, n with all my ſoul, and 
thanks, to put my whole truſt in him, to call upon 


— hat i thy dry dt u neg | 
Anſev. My en eee why Wees d is 
love him as myſelf, and to do to all men, as I 


would they ſhould do unto me. To love, honour, 
| and ſuccour my father and mother. To he 


. 


ty under him. To fubmit myſelf to all my gõ- 
h rs, teachers, ſpiritual paſtors, and mafters.. 


| To order dae en: eee, fark þ | 


be true and juſtin all my dealings To bear no 


nas) "hamper ee To keep my hands 


evil ſpeaking, hing, and landering, 3 


F = 
<<" ah 
> | 3 SD 
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_ vi 


— other men's goods: bun 
and labour truly to get my own living ; and to do 
my duty in that ſtate of life unto which it ſhall. 
pleaſe God to call me; | | 
Catechi. s ane 
art not able to do theſe things of thyſelf, nor to 
walk in the commandments of God, and to ſeryę 
him, without his ſpecial grace; which thou muſt 
learn at all times to call for by diligent prayer. 
ꝙF32S2 


Ovn Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 


thy name: thy kingdom come: thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven: give us this day our 
daily bread: and forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we 
forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us: and lead 


— pa. „ ; 


- Amen, 
5 e What defireſt thou of God in dis prayer?: | 
eee my, Lord God, our heavenly: .- 
Father, who is the giver of all goodneſs, to ſend: 
| kis grace unto me, and to all people; that we mar- 
_ ought to do. And I pray unto God, that he will 
Oo OY | „ X and. | 


# 


earn and forgive us our fins; and that it will pleaſe him 


to ſave and defend us in all dangers ghoſtly and 
bodily z and that he will keep us from all fin and 
everlaſting death. And this I truſt he will do of 
n mercy and goodneſs, through our Lord Jeſus 
Te © Chriſt; and therefore I ſay, Amen. 80 be it. a 


uſt 8 F 
e's. | How many ſacraments hah Chrit ordained tn 

a his church ? . ü 
4 Two only as generally neceflary-to fal- | 
pes LI WE TEES E 
be the Lord. N 
ne Soo. What meanſt thn by this ond Ken: 
ur , 
Ve : Ae. Lain omen ee | 
ad inward and ſpiritual grace given unto us; ordained = 
il... by Chriſt himſelf as 3 mean whereby we receive 
FR the ſame, and a pledge to aſſure us thereof. 8 
8 Duef, How manypartsare there inafacrament? - 
i Anfw. Two; the cutenbd vildirigs; whe 
di inward ſpiritual grace. 
= Dan, What is the outward ville Hin, 0s —_— 
* form in baptiſm? &. 7 5 A 
Ui AA. Water; wherein the perſon is baptived, - 
3 W | 


uin 

el. What is the inward and ſpiritual grace / 
| Anfeo. A death unto fin, and a new birth unto. 
Tighteouſneſsz for being by nature born in ſin, 
„ we 02 Bother ag 
| the children of grace. 
L What is required of perſons ev. 
baptized? Rs 2 =y 
. Repentance, whereby hes forlake — 
eite of God made to den in that der- 
ment. 
S Why, then, are infants baptized when 
in reaom of der tender age they cannot perform 


- them? 


Ac. Becauſe they proraiſe them both by their 
Curetics; which protelle, when they come ob ogy, 
themſelves are bound to perform. 

Toft. Why was the ſacrament of the Lor. 


4 4 rr * 
2 neat the dah of CHnth, end of the benalts 
p us. What is the euren or gn af be 
Lord's ſupper? 

Anfw. 11 which the Lord hath 


| commanded to be received. 


el. What is che invard part * Sing. 
«ata | 


"of PIE 


ix 
Anl. The body and blood of Chriſt which 
are verily and indeed taken, * 
faithful in the Lord's ſupper. 

\Dutft. What are the benefits whereof we are: 
partakers thereby? . 
8 
e ee eee 

bodies are by the bread and wine. 

Def. What is requited of them who come to 
the Lord's ſupper? - 

Saf. To examine themſctves whether they 
repent them truly of their former fins; ſtedfaſtly 
purpoling to lead a new life; have a lively faith 
in God's merey through Chriſt, with a thankful 
remembrance of his death, n 
2 | 


LECTURE 1. | 


— gm 
of eFion between them 
. Pauls dactrine with regard to faith e- 
CRE RR.” 


Nn 
moters of the Reformation to provide a catechiſm 
for the inſtruction of youth. But the fame cau- 
tion, amidſt ſo many prejudices, was neceſſarily 
to he uſed in this matter as had been uſed in all 
the other religious tranſactions of thoſe times. 
At firſt, it was thought ſufficient to begin with 
ſuch common things as were acknowledged. 
equally by papiſts and proteſtants. The firſt 


the ten commandments, and the Lord's prayer; 
and it was no eaſy matter to bring even theſe into 
general uſe. 'They were received by the people, 
in the midſt of that profound ignorance which 
then reigned, as a ſpecies of incantation; and it 
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S the 
—_ TL <P: 
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catechiſm therefore conſiſted fimply of the creed, 


was long before the groſſneſs of vulgar concep- 


About that time a farther attempt was made by 


He ventured to add a few cautious explanatory 
paſſages, which was all the prejudices of men 


that wiſc and good prelate appeared in nothing 
ue be tx ety moons ep Id 


2 in the year 1553 A e 
hazuarded. A catechiſm was publiſhed by autho- 
rity, in which not only the creed, the ten com- 
. mandments, and the Lord's prayer were more 


* 


te creed, the ten commandments, and the Lotd's 


 catechetical inſtruction from the beginning of the 


5 (> he th Dali bis Omen on he Gy, 
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9 | 
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prayer, P eee e e — 


tic, and deuatiom. 


This was r 


| -Reformation till ſo late a period as the year 1549. 


Archbiſhop Cranmer, as it is commonly ſuppoſed. 


would yet bear. The great prudence, indeed of 


d every change. x 55 


fully expounded, but a brief e 


| however, was not ventured in the Engliſh tongue, 
; but was publiſhed in Latin for the uſe of ſchools. 
_ — Archbiſhop Wake *, whoſe authority I follow, 
a 
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Peth. In the meantime, the violent meafures of 


her predeceſſor had tended greatly to open an in- 
quilitive temper in the age, and to aboliſh its 
prejudices. Men began to have ſome notion of 


thinking for themſclvesz and it was no longer 


'neceifary to obſerve that extreme caution which 
had hitherto been obſerved in addrefling them on 


religious ſubjects. The catechiſm, therefore, was 


now improved on a more liberal plan; and hav- = 
ing undergone ſeveral reviews, was at length 
publiſhed by authority, nearly in its preſent 


form, in the year 1563. It ought to be men- 


this work was Nowel, dean of St. PauPs. 


iy. 
1 * | 
«23-4 


| From this ſhort hiſtory of de catechifin, the 

various forms it underwent, and the care and 
caution employed in compoling it, we need not 
wonder at finding it a judicious and comprehen- : 


five fummary of the principles and dots of — 


the Chriſtian religion. 
| t begins with 2 recital of our Japeifmal vow, = 


It 
as 2 kind of preface to the whole. It then lays 


- down'the great Chriſtian principle of faith ; and 
king all myſterious inquiries, in which this , 
_ bubjeQ is involved, paſſes on to the rules of prac 


71 


| 4 
tick, *Having briefly recited thifc, ib concludes 
en explatiation- of lt nnd the Lord's 
Supper. * 3 Kae t na 
ew . 7 wal * 8 — 
3 eee 
# — eddtajubpatic beftqutface 
ta that belief, and thelaguies alyredties.in which 
chat vow engaged w..nBuryticforc we examine 
| the your itfelfjatwo-agperidages of it require ex- 
| planation-—the uſe of*{pduſyrs, and the addition 
| of a name. «ih tt BS 1-4 

. Witt rogurd.to he dollfr/ the church probably 
imitates ithe-uppoimtrient of the legal guardian, 
making the beſts proyifion-it can for the, pious 
education of orphans amid deſerted children. The 
temporal and the fpiritual guardian may equally 
| betray their truſt, both are culpable, both ac- 
countable : bus Sly the nn BS I 
- With regand to the name 3 is page. of the 
- facrament;. ee DAS Ys =» 
generally chained. of r mew Rane on 
adopting a new member into a family. We find 
2 Dapevs, 156 Ao oh 
when he received Abram into covenant, gave an 


d * 
— * 
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5 
to Abraham. — of this common prac- 


tice, the old Chriſtians e 
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p * 
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preface TE. a 
which name, in baptiſea, we guacecd to the vow ich- 
mine My godfathers did promiſe in my name ; 1ft, 7hot 


4 
5 


1 ſbould renounce the dewily and all bis works, the 


dition romps and vanities of this wicked wworld,; and. all th 
„Ae. of the , 2a, The I felt behieve all 
obably the articles of the Chriffian faith; and, 3dly, That 
ian, 7 bould beep God's holy will end comm: 

:pious WY walk in the fame all the days of my life. 5 
. The na. anadne Ao 2n7 5 


E 


4 
> 


| devil, the worid, and the fiefb, is a comprehenſive 


diſtinguiſhed, and from whatever fource derived z 
all which we not only engage to renounce as far 


oo C99 5 Rd - 


all his mu, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 4 
world, and all the finful lufts of the figh. The 


mode of expreſſing every ſpecies of fin, however 
as we are able ; but alſo to-take pains in tracing 


the labyrinths of. gur own hearts, and in remoy- | 
ing the gloſſes of ſelf-deceit Without this, all 


EE CES Leg ans 
He e 


Pe | 
perhaps e an of 
bur modern philoſophers wotlt perſuade- us. 
CCC ˙ of the ChAftial faith, 
ty ur gy vv mgdert—> God's ily v, and 

. © Here too is the ſame natural pro- 
Anne 
Va for faith, ſo does faith lead directly to obe- 
. Gience. They ſeem related to each other as the 
mean and the end. The end of the commandment, 
faith the apoſtle, ir charity out of @ pub Beart and 
js the adh of believing on rational evidence) i the 
great fountain from which alf "virtues. 
_ ſpring. No man will obey a Jaw, til be hath in- 
formed himſelf whether it be p authorized; 
or, in other words, till he believe in the furiſ- 


- ove that 3 


a 


\ 


s 
eve all doth. not; op 2.5 t Rv. i , whas, the 
Sgriptures, call. Þ. ra faiths in oppoſition. * 
r bo b dat rudi e 


for the pardon of fn 1 
ing a deor of mercy, gave man hopes of that 
faration which the other _—__— 
give. | 
rr anielreotthe | 


mandments, as far as finful'man can keep. them, 
be ops Mie. . 


ede eee 
5 Eg 22 | 


Chriſtian faith, and keeping God's holy com- : 


p with a queſtion, leading us to | e the 


the yiritnal aliſlance of Got. + | 


| Yotfatorial part, we come now to the body itſelf 


 Gence : the firſt 2s contained in the cared the | 


2 in the —ä—ͤ— * 
; * p 
115 : 
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„. Bags, + &r ery we 
arc redeemed through the merits of Chriſt ; par- 
e eee 


with a bleſſed immortality. 
* "This account of our pass yow concludes 


nepeſſity of elfirving it 3 and to Schere our be- 
Hef, that our only hope of keeping * 


Haring conũ dered Gur baytifinal wow, * 


of the catechiſm, which naturally divides inte the 
two great branches of the vow, faith" whit obe- 


| Ll 
„ Nee 
| : 
po. nr More ly N 
* . A*. _— 2 5 War ig 


ah». Tic . rug n a; 2 * 


ot 210 n r 
re 4 


* b ines 25 bo n ah 4 1 
23 MidiToory v7) uv ai” nat 
purity of the Chriſtian: 


detached parts; then it was that different churches 


thought it neceſſary to frame creeds, with an in- 
to diſtinguiſh articles of faith from matters 
of opinion ; and the primary idea of a creed was, 
merely to bring theſe articles together from 
various parts of Scripture, into one point of view. | 
But as corruption ſpread, and different churches ,_ 
began to found different ſyſtems on the fame 
e | aq "x 


10 


urtieles ; Sean neceffary 
to proceed a ſtep farther, and to enlarge its creed 
by explanations, with a view to ſhew in what 
| ſenſe it receivell each article; or, in other words, 
| to draw a line between itſelf, and ſuch churches 
= t held unſeriptural tenets. —Hefier, 
em [cally fuppoſe, that mavy of theſe erchds 
were".as. abſurd 235" the various opinions — 
8 

puteſt cflurches, ne. pee 
ES d ee eee 


dare 
49 * 


5 5 5 ar ene by the Cote | 
| the Athanaionz and dat which1is common] 


. the wit of you; 
5 wr to/obeure pafleges) hath Year cver thought 
5 . MUG any of <bi 

ſubtilties of the doQrine of the Trinity were in- 
troduced, which tend more to'rrbate animoſity 
- than to promote picty ; in it we 'fimply declare 
1 2 


5s compoſed. 1 ſh; efors, touch the | 
RED of quem make we i | 


Martyr, Teal, Clement, Origen, and athens, > 
who lived in the ages ſucceeding thoſe of the 
apoſtles, and whoſe writings are ſtill extant, ſhew 

by quoting from thoſe books, which compoſe the 
canon of Scripture, as ow ſettled, that they have 
deſcended regularly from apoſtolic times? tt 
The very originals indeed of - ſome. of, thew 
appear to have been preſerved till the third gen- 

n * ee 

> d 8 e-- 
= „een ain b nen L 


2 1 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, vol. ii. c. 4. and particular 


Lardner's Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, and, 14 
cioys work on the Evidences of Chriſtianity, by Mr. Paley. 


He will find likewiſe proofs in favour of St. Matthew's Capel, 
| „ e eee — 
A RI TONER Bun TOS „ ne 5 „ 
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n ek es dem, as. then 
RT £302 

Y to Gate ently age indeed W et br 
keripcure was univerſally acknowledged, both by 
friends ind gnemies. Celſus, Julian, and all the 
eminent Artichriftians of thoſe days, no more 
 Uſpkted the authenticity of Scripture than we do 
hit of the Koran. "Their objectiotis tothe —_ 


K's A 


the authenticity of & hid been este by the 
raditioh and prackiee of *precedivig2ycs,” by the 
Wn redone 
If "thoſe times, by the obſervance of tha" 
| nd cetemonies which confirmed and GHH 


r 22 
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agent ages of the church; and though ſome 
ty of of chem had a very evangelical caſt, and were 
c by il ung: of intrinſic value, yet they were rejefted 
105 by, al Chriſtians, merely becauſe they gould nat 


produce proofs of their authenticity. 
But beſides theſe common, marks of authenti- 
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ht city, the Scripture hath others peculiar to jeſelf: 
Ink it was tranſlated into all languages : it was every» 
4 where diſperſed: it was carefully preſerved in 
"RAY churches and other public places: it was read not 
WN 


ration for 8. 3 the chantr of al 
theig ages 3, ad jes nem beld ix in the ant 


deftroy it utterly : which. ix is nat probable they 
would have attempted, if they could have hem 
it to bare been ſpurious: this would have heep 
dot only 2 mae Bed. we more de 
"mode of rejection, 0 nav bot 1 Ine 
To the external evidence, in proof of .the ay 
ity of Scripture, may be added no little de- 
be eb. krengeh From. ts. internal evidence 3 the 
Implicity.of the writers, and of the writings cor- 
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Nay, wo foch a degree of rancopr ere in aer 2 
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dhe feveral pa —— es pale 
Kndency of Gi while. Four perſons at different 
times, and in different places, write the fame 


_kiſtory. *All their accounts in in e material 
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which, in thoſe early times, were exerciſed 
E e ad fucely no impoſtor ould have 
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been forward in making fuch an appeal i no fuch 
E e b 9M 


= Di ferent perſons likewiſe, who were then alife, 
= ? are mentioned, ich afforded a very unnecellary 
1 Hint for eee, no ſuch perſons kad exiſted. 
—_ " In l of Bt. Pals piles, al 2 variety of 
= --- "ries a [ cuſtoms are alluded to, as then in uſe, 
which in the next ape, after the deſtruftion of 
a CCC 
| cuſtoms alſo are mentioned as exiſtin 

© among the heathen' nations of that time, which 
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 clamour. againſt any one ſect, which had ventured 
to receive a portion of Scripture as . 
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5 ks . 
dhe ancient copics of the New Teſtament? - _ 
: In little more chan in a few grammatical nice- | 
| ties, in one copy a particle is added, Which is | 
omitted in another. Of this ſort are the greater 
part of che various readings of the New. Teſta- 
ment; and it could not well be otherwiſe. . - 
accuracies of this kind are unavoidable, and may 
indeed argue inattention in the tranſcriber. but 
rr 
of the book. __. 30 % aan 
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N 
| he- alleges,.: what he calls the. contradiSions of - >V 
| ſcripture. One of the ſacred writers tells ys, that 
our Saviour ordered his diſciples when, they 
| preached to take faves; another, that he ordered 
them to take none. This affirms, that at the le- 
 ſurreQion tws angels were ſeen ; that mentions 
dun ene. And be She will be at «he pains of | 
comparing atteutvely all che accounts, 
E 
25 in 5 
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ie o this eee ie might be s 
6 
exiſt; and that the paſſages which are imagined 
wo contain them, may be reconciled. Fariations 
indeed there are; but theſe have no tendency to 
"ieithrow the veracity of th iacrod writings: they 
rather confirm it; inafmuch as they ſhew, there 
un 

Sub whore is your infpiretion then? If the 
r of God Urefts, it will direct even the 
un only preſerve from ener in matters of 
Importance, it is furely ſufficient. To ſuppoſe 
mine would be to-conceive rather grofely of in+ | 
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carry our reaſon along with us in the-difcuſſion of 
theſeipmdgſs3 and "reſt them, as we may in all 
eaſes, r t where ou reaſor isvincapable, oa 
rational evidence, as well ac on ſcriptural authority: 
Both-reafon and gdripture have their origin from 
the anb great Being ; at therefore muſt at leuſt 
be fo -1 ran e -u 
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W — bjeBlions from individuals | 


| Tm creed begins with a profeſſion of our belief 
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the variety of n 
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| Bring "I 838 W 
| world, implying depgn in the whole, and in all 
uf parts—from the uniformity obſerved in the 
| Preſervation of it—from the univerſal conſent of 
mankind, whether we ſuppoſe it founded on tradi- 
tion, or confider it as the reſult of men's own 


 Profeſſing atheiſm—from the apparent injuſtice 
| of God's government—theſe objeflions anſwered — 


Te Penn Ins anne gf ons and 
earth. 

The Wan Wann 
which ſcarce require proof. A proof ſeems ra- 
© ther an injury, as it ſuppoſes doubt. However, 
_ as young minds, though not ſceptical, are unin- 
formed, it may not be improper to ſeleQ, out of 


OO I WI COIN 


The ex;fence of God we prove from the light 


of nature. For his attriduter, at leaſt in any per- 
fection, we muſt look into Scripture.” ; 
| A few plain and fimple argiiments drawn Reh 
the creation of the world, the preſervation of it, 
and the general conſent of mankind, ſtrike us with 
mate e eee The RNs of "ets 
phyſical deinen. 
| We prove the being ef 2 Gol firlt from th 
creation of the world. The world muft have been 
produced either by defign or by chance. No other 
mode of origin can be ſuppoſed. Bet us ſee, then, 
with which of theſe characters it is impreſſed. 
The characteriſtie of the works of deſign is a Te- 
lation of parts, in order to product an end. The 
| characteriſtic of the works of chance is juſt the 
reverſe. When we ſee ſtones, anſwering each 
fon; eee = > 
deem thrown @ by chance. N | 


nefted with the earth, by warming it into's pro- 
ke hear for the produBtion of ts fruits, and fill 


E 8 niſhing 
= | , 
% 


tre pint thi reer of deg. 'Ohe _ | 
produces an end. The fon, for tad OA. 3 


grandeur, and furniſhed with all its various in- 
Anobitants?, 


20 
Ag it wit mis and dees“ The RY again 
is conneſted with all the vegetables which it pro- 
duces, by protidingi them with proper ſoils and 


| nected with animals, by ſuppiying them with foods 
and the whole together produces the great end of 


Nor ds deſign ſhewn only in the grand fabric of 


the wothd, and. all its relative appendages ; it is 


3 It is ſeen in every 
anuna),: adapted in all its peculiaritics to its pro- 
per mode of life. It is feen in evexy vegetable, 


i then the world, and every part of it, b | 


marked with the characters of deſign, there can be 


no difficulty in acknowledging the Author of ſuch 


_ gelign, of ſuch amazing contrivance and variety, 
40 be 2 Being of infinite wiſdom and power. 

We call a man ingenious who makes even a com- 
mon globe, with all the parts of the earth deli- 
neated upon it. What ſhall we ſay, then, of the 


Author of the great original itſelf in all its 
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The fun's action upon the earth hath ever been re- 


dane ie but the hand of an geen Ge 


this tradition, but God himſelf. If the ſecond; 


3 
adeanced 2 ſtep farther. FIN A bew one. * 
chance could be ſuppoſed to praduce a regular form, 
yet it is certainly beyond, the higheſt degree of 
credulity to ſuppoſe it could centiaue this regularity 
for any time. nne 


gular. The preduQion of trees, plants, and herbs, 
mean 
mal life js lll the fame. Could chance continue 


„„ 


of n.Gods ieee by de genera? conſent of | 3 


mankind. 
This generdl conſent miſt ariſe eliber Fromt'tin- | 
_ wh muſt be 8 neee, 

ar equally frong, IF the firſt fuppoition be 
allowed, it will be difficult to aſfignanyburce of 


it can ſcarcely de ſuppoſed thatull mankind; inidifs 


ferent parts of the world, thoulSiigree in che helicf 


of x ig wh vr ON: For Know 
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dandy wins — rigous worbiy 
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"Be it'fo, fays this der; yer iu 44 
6 2 
of them men of enlarged capacities, who have not 
only had their doubts on this ſubject, but have pro- 


thinies aloud their Giſbelicf of > divine Being. 
- We anſwer, that it is more than probable no 

r really convinced. devon 
5 on a ſuppoſition that a few ſuch perſons could be 

found, what is their teſtimony againſt ſo great a 
majority as the reſt of mankind? The tight of the 
Tunis univerſally acknowledged, though it happen 
W 


8 
poking a divine Creator and Preervrof th world, 


EEC ö 
| ieee, who, it is ſaid, was condemned for his in- 
' kdelity'; but had his life repeatedly offered if he would acknow- 
" ledge a Deity. He refuſed, and ſuffered death with conſtancy. 


„ and Voltaire both glory in this bero, as deſtroying 


een 
bat evidence it reſts,) one ſhould ſuſpect his un- 
had been injured ; as the whole hiſtory of mankind 


4 ae. Fo 4 * T inftance. - 9 1 1223 * | 


tended with fewer ? He ſees the world produced 
before him. He ſees it hath bern krruted, aud ir 
preſerved. Bome accoumt of this matter muſt be 
1 If ours diſpleaſe him, deres have i. Fe. 
many achiſtical ereeds\ rhe of which hith tout > 
eee eee eee e a 
credit into future times. bats 0 T3124 

c —ů AND: ; 
leyelled-at che rent injuffice of his government. 
It was' an objection of ancient date, and 'niight | I 
have had its weight in Beuthen timer : but it is one 
of the bleflings which attends Chriſtianity, that it - 
ſatisfies all our doubts on this heady und gives ws 

a rational and eaſy ſolution of this poignant objec- | 
tion.” What if we obſerve an inaccurate” diſtri- 
bution of the things of this world? What if virtue 
be deprefſed amd vice triumphant ? It is nothing, 
fays the voice of Religion, to him who believes 
this life to be an inconſiderable part of his beg; 
who believes he is ſent into this world merely to pre- 

| pare himſelf for a better. This world, he knows, 
is intended neither for reward br puniſhment, | 
and miſery vice : ut it is not we kappe r 
ſolendid fation, but of a peaceful mind; nor is Ke 
TIT Boy ny a » 
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24 
—— The things of chis world are not, in their 
own nature, connected either with happineſs or 
miſery. Attended ſometimes by one, and ſome- 
times by the other, they are merely the means of 
trial. One man is tempted with riches, and an- 
ether with poverty z but God intends neither a4 
the. ultimate completion of his will. _ - ., -.... 
Befides, if worldly proſperity even was the ine 
dication of God's favour ; yet good men may have 
_ Hailings and imprudences enough about them to 
deſerve misfortune, and bad men virtues which 


IP ' ceptions on this head. The wilclt of them jn- 
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in the hands of a Being, whoſe knowledge we 


25 


they could ge no farther.” - Thy virtitls of thier 


heroes afforded chem the higheſt ideas of perfec- 
tion; ind with theſe they arrayed their gods, 
mixing alſo with thei? virtues fiich vices as are 
found in the characters of the beſt of men. 
For juſt notions of God, we muſt have recourſe 
then to Revelation alone. Revelation removes alt 
theſe abſurdities. It diſpels the clouds of igho- 
rance; and unveils che divine Majeſty, as far as it | 
can be the object of human contemplation. The 
lax notions of libertiniſm on one hand, which make 
the Deity an inobſervant governor, and the gloomy = 
ideas of faperſtition on the other, which ſuppoſe 
kim to be a dark, malignant being, are equally | 
expoſed. Here we are informed of the omniſci- 


ence and ormniggeſence of God. Here we leam 
that his wiſdods and power are equalled by his 
goodneſs, and Hat his mercy is over all his works. 
In ſhort, we learn from Revelation that we are 


eannot evade, and whoſe power we cannot refit ; 
who is merci and good to all his creatures 
and will be ever ready to affiſt and reward. thoſe 
who endeavour to conform themſelves to his will: 


but whoſe juſtice at the ſame time, accompanying . | 
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r Fortis of of the Roman 
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thaſe "who. have mentioned / "They will at 
leaſt inform ys, that fuch a perfon lived at tht 
time we aſſert, ond tbe war ME ith of 
new religion.—T ſhall quote oll Suetonius, 


— Ml * W e 
Tacitus, and Pliny. ' | 
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drove all the Fews from Roms who, af the i 
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reigh of Tiberius. 45 
Pliny's teſtimony is more large. 8 


his inſtructions with regard to Chriſtians. He 
blames their obftinacy in refuling to facrifice to 
the Roman deities; but from their own confeſſion 
can draw nothing, but that they aſſemble on a 
certain day before ſun-riſe ; that they pay divine 


+ 


is  Honoms to Chin 5.2 God; that they bind them- 
IP ſelves by a ſacrament not to ſteal, nor to commit 
rr adultery, nor to deceive ; and that, after the per- 


formance of theſe rites, they join in one common 
meal. He examined, he fays, two of them by 
torture; but ſtill he finds nothing obnoxious in 
their behaviour, except their abfurd fuperſtitions. 
He thinks, however, the matter fhould be in“ 


as 
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2 quired into; for Chriſtianity had brought religion 


AIP P 
ae” Jeſus Chriſt lived at the time we aſſert, and that _ 
a. R 3 Si 
FR 3 lhe a: 


— wa pu 0 doth by Pati Pilate inthe : 


tained in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, defiring 


into great difule. The markets were crowded = 


G 


| opportunities of being well informed ;_could have 
; no intereſt in fallifying z were no converts to the 
new fee but talk of Chriſt only as they would 


of any fingular perſon whom they had occaſion 
OT. * 6— 


ae now ERS a ſtep enden SPS 
Into Seripture-evidence of Jeſus; which proves 
not only his exiſtence, but that he is our Lord, or 
the MeGab ; not only that he was the author of a 
mew rolgron, but that this religion is true. NT 
| Upon examining the Scripture-eridence en this 

1 we find the greateſt ſtreſs laid on miracles 

and prophecies; both of which are direct appeals 
2:28 to Godon a chim to ſupernatural power. And 
15 though boch theſe modes of evidence are calculated 
. a> wellforuewholive in remoter times, as as for thoſe 
bo lived in the earlieſt, yet the eviderice from 
— * more particularly. addrefled to 


On 


1 + The heathen h 1 
3 EE was contrary to the common order of 
| to ſome miraculous power. Thunder iffuing from a 
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ebene: her wes 
the eye-witneſles of-the miracles of the Goſpel, of 
which we have only the evidence. at {eqggd-hand : | 
whereas prophegy is 2 mode of evidence, which 
ipcreaſes through every age. The early Chriſtians | 


r 
diſplayed. Let us examine each in its order. 

. 
were many learned men, as well as unlearned. 
e ee a eee ee 


receive them with all that cireumſpection which 
was due to ſuch wonderful exhibitions before they 
embraced the - Chriſtian faith; while the, moſt 


ignorant ſpeCtator was a competent judge of mat- 


ter of fact; and many of our Saviour's mixacles 


were ſuch, as from the. nature of the acts them- 
ſelves, * or Clear of * — 
fraud. 4 e 
ö 
3 and we cannot ſup- 
| poſe, that any man, much leſs that a multitude of 
men, would embrace ſuch a belief without clear 


»? 


had it in part, but to us this amazing web is ſtill = 


conviction ; eſpecially as no worldly advantage a 


| renounced the world and exabraced a life of per- 


: 


Pony r e Gage wendy of 
Chriſt's reſurreQtion. "Jeſus had frequently men- 
tioned it before his death; and the thing was ſo 
far in general credited, that the ſepulchre was 
it. We may well fuppoſe, therefore, that his 
favourers would naturally, on this occaſion, reaſon 
thus: Jeſus hath now put his pretenſions on a 
flair iſſue. He hath told us, he will ariſe from 
the dead on the third day. Here then let us 


fuſpend our judgment, and wait the reſult. Three 


days will determine whether he be an impoſtor, 


| in à manner like this, it is beyond credibility 


or the real Meſſiah.—As it is natural to ſuppoſe 
the favourers of Jeſus would reaſon after his death 


that any of them would have continued his dif- | 
ciples had they found him falſifying in this point: 
Nani religion. RS 
to believe, that they were fully fatisfied. His 
renn 


quiecod 2s they dl and in ther belief we hve 
85 r we obſerve 
that the writers. of the Old Teſtament, ſeem in 
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of letters. The Old Teſtament had been eng 


into the politeſt libraries of thoſe times. bo 8 . 
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VT 
perſon, who was in proceſs of time to make his 
appearance in the world. The marks are pecu- 


| Har, and can be neither miſtaken nor miſapplied. 


He wut to be born of a virgin—he was to turnthe 

hearts of the diſobedient to the wiſdom of the. juſt— © | 
though dignified with-the charaBter of a prince, he _ LE 
was to be a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with | 


grief—though deſcribed to be without fin, he was to bg 
numbered with tranſgreſſors—his hands and Bir. feet 


were to be pierced—he was to be made an offering for 
 fin—and war never to ſee corruption.  Thele pro- 
phecies were publiſhed many hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, and had been all along 
in the hands not only of the Jews, but of all men 


tranſlated into the Greek language, and received 


With theſe ideas let us open the New Teſta- 
ment; and it is obvious that no picture can be 
more like its original than theſe prophecies g 
Chriſt in one Teſtament are to his. hiſtory in the 
other. Here we ſee that extraordinary virgin- 
birth unravelled. —Here we ſee a life ſpent im 
turning the hearts of the jſobedient to the wiſ- 
dom of the juſt.— Here we find the prince of his 
people a man of -forrows, and acquainted with 
* n 
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numbered with tranſgreſſors— we ſee his hands 
and his feet pierced—we ſee him made an offer- 
| Ing for fin—and we ſee realized that extraordi- 
nary Mea of auth withear corraption. 3 
It were an eaſy matter to carry this compari- 
fon through a more minute detail of circum- 
ſtances; but I mean only to trace the outlines of 
this great reſemblance. a 
would be 2 copious work. 3 
an which ee jnume- * 
Sately to the life and death of Chuiſt, there were 
the two great leading prophecies were the calling 
ab 
The calling of the Gentiles was one of the 
| earbieſt prophecies of the Old Teſtament. The 
ef God, and they were ſufficiently elated by that 
_ diſtinRtion ; but if they had attended cloſely to 
of the church, had evidently a more diſtant pro- 
Tpe& than to them. Thoſe early promiſes, in 
particular, which were repeated to the patriarchs, 


| were not merely confined to their poſterity, but 


I And when 
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ſpoke a plainer and a more intelligible language, 
the whole nation might have underſtood, as 
Simeon and ſome of the moſt intelligent of them 
did underſtand, e 
lighten the Gentiles. © | 

The prophecy of the diſperſion of the Jewiſh 
nation is alſo very ancient, being attributed by _ 
Moſes to the patriarch Jacob. The ſceptre ſhall 
not depart from Judah until Shiloh come.” What- 
erer may be the preciſe meaning of the word 
ſeeptre in the original, and though it may not 
perhaps properly ſignify that idea of regal power 


| which it conveys to our cars; yet it -certainly | 


means ſome badge of authority that implies a 


formed and fettled government: and as to the 


word $þilob, all commentators, Jewiſh as well as 


Chriſtian, explain it to mean the Meſſiah. The 


ſenſe, therefore, of the prophecy, is plainly this 
that the Jews ſhould continue in the form of a 
ſociety till the time of the Meſſiah. Accordingly - 


did depert from Judah; the Jews loſt all form of 
a political ſociety, and are a ſingular inſtance f 
a people ſcattered over the whole earth, preſerved 
„ ee e 
yet, without ſettlement ee, ; 
. Our Saviour's prophecy of the growth: of his 
church, is lkewiſe among the more remarkable 


* 


we find, that, ſoon after Chriſt's death, the ſceptre 


. ; 34 f | 8 
predictions. He told his diſciples, that his re- 


gion was like a grain of muſtard feed, which was 


the leaft of all ſeeds; but when it grew up it ſhould 
beceme a great tree, and the fowls of the air ſhould 
fodge in the branches it. He told them alſo, that 
the gates of hell ſhould never prevail againſt it. 

The Jewiſh religion was continually enforced 


dy the idea of a jealous God watching over it, 


and threatening judgments from heaven on every 
tranſgreſſion. The divine authority was ſtamped 
openly upon it. The people trembled and wor- 


thipped. When the impoſtor Mahomet appeared, 


te could not indeed enforce his religion by divine 


judgments, but he did it by temporal. He drew 
his ſword and held it to the breaſts of his oppo- 


fers; while he promiſed 0 the obedient a full | 


* 


ratification of their paſſions. 


But in the Chriſtian religion nothing of this | 
kind appeared ; no temporal judgments threatened 


the other. ö nen 


the diſciples of a perſon crucified as a common 
malefactor, were all the parade with which this 


religion was uſhered into the world, and all the 
human affiſtance which it had to boaſt ; and yet 


_ this religion, which oppoſed the ſtrongeſt preju- 

_ dices of the world, and was oppoſed by the 
| greateſt princes, made its way in a few years 
c 
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empire: thus was our Saviour's prophecy - in op- 
poſition to all human calculation exactiy fulfilled. 
The leaſt of all ſeeds became a ſpreading tree; 
and a religion was eſtabliſhed, which, we believe | 
from prophecy, will more and more continue o | 
ſpread. 

But although the church of Chriſt could not 
be deſtroyed, it was corrupted ; and in a courſe 
of years fell from its genuine purity. This cor- 
rupt ſtate of it, the deluſions of popery, the efforts 
of reformation, and various other circumſtances | 
relating to it, are not unreaſonably underſtood to 
be held forth in the prophetic parts of the New 
Teſtament. 

But 1 forbear to dwell on ſuch prophecies as 
are not obvious enough to carry general con- 
viction, though many of them have been well 
explained by thoſe who are verſed in the hiſ- 


tories to which they allude. Future times will, 


in all probability, reflect a ſtronger light upon 


them. Some of the great prophecies, which we 
have juſt conſidered, ſhone but with a feeble ray 
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LECTURE v. 


— 


Objeftions to miracles and prophecie—marks of diſ- 


tinfHion between true and falſe miracles —betxveen 
true and falſe prophecies —The truth of religion 
treo Sn. ee 


3 


Mis he eee e wad 
prepbery, we are well aware of what the deiſt 
objects, that falſe miracles have been wrought by | 
impoſtors, and fallacious prophecies given out by 
oracles z and that we cannot ſuppoſe the miracles 
© and prophecies of the Bible to be better founded; 
1 
Wen per in the firſt place, that the falſehood 
of one religion is no argument againſt the truth of 
another. © Every religion muſt ſtand by its own 
evidence. But, to be more particular, the true 
miracle muſt fall under the examination of men's 
natural ſenſes*. When a prieſt displays a phial 
full of blood, which ſometimes congeals, and 
ſometimes liquifies, he has no right to our credit, 
unleſs he fubmit Jus phial r 


or * Bea Leys Short Method with Dan. $3 
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| 1 
But when a man is raiſed from the dead ; when 
a man is cured of blindneſs on a word's ſpeak- 


ing; when two or three thouſand people are fed 
by a pittance, there can be no. deception: our 
lenſes, which ate the only competent judges, Mg 
the means of judging. - | 

Secondly, the true miracle mult be performed 
before credible witneſſes. A buſineſs huddled up 
in a cloiſter, before a few intereſted monks, is 
not properly atteſted. But when an action is 
performed before the public eye, as moſt of the 
miracles of Chriſt were; or before witnefſes who 
have totally exculpated themſelves of having any 
A 
we can reaſonably deſire. 

Thindly, the m 
vated end in view. When we hear of a miracle 
we cannot ſuppoſe the Almighty concerned in 
ſuch an event: hut the miracles of the goſpel had 
other ends. They were employed to uſher in an 
event, on which depended the falration of . 
Lind. Z 

Fourthly, the true miracle muſt be based 
down by authentic records, which take their riſe 
at the time when the miracle was performed. A. 
vague tradition, or an undated legendary tale is' 
N acct has. man 
I | * 3 | pricty | 7 
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priety appeal to the ſcriptures, which he firſt 


proves werie written at the time when the events 
"x oo | 

-- Laſtly, the torture of queſtion tends greatly t 
 wirkenticate the real witacke. The falſe one ab- 
hors inquiry. At the reformation detections were 


8 
ündiien between trac and falſe miracles, it is as 
eaſy to point them out between true and falſe 
prophecies. The true prophecy, like- the true 
miracle, has a more clevated end, and a more 
_ enlarged plan. 

. the avowed 
end of which is to ſatisfy ſome trivial curiokity, 
F 
ſuſpicion muſt needs take the alarm. This was 
evidently the character of the ancient oracles.. 
However directed, whether by bad men or bad 


— ſpirits, they certainly ſpoke as they were paid or 


intimidated; but in the prophecies of the Bible 


we find 2 different ſtyle. Marked neither by in- 
cee nor by ſerrile compliances, they 


39 | 5 
miracles de propoſed, the mas of m 
world. 

Secondly, adder mite am; Td ea 
gave an inſtance of the power of foretelling future 
decifions of oracles, but quibbling anſwers to ſome 

8 ooo ( 
foreſight was equal? Or at beſh the preditions 
of events confined to ſome ſhort ſpace of time ? 
When did any oracle foretel an event a thouſand 
years before its completion ? Or from which of 
them do we find a ſeries of propheey iſſuing 
through different ages, the whole concurring in 
one point; and r 
—_— 


Thus much uber to. eee 1 
tions of the deiſt ; but let me farther add, (as 


eaution againſt his arts,) that we mean not to- 


of its e. In this oy oo 
ö »cluma, or of a eunap rm field ? 2 


victory, when he tells us, that the mixacles of the 
tele arc marked with the ſame charaQters as the = 
Wn. "MF. - ſarceries £ 


pet its meaning, though not fully underſtood, was 


828 1 


eee nd is prophecies nee ju 
as incredible as the divinations of oracles. We 


ſhould recommend it to him, therefore, to enlarge 

dence fone thi exelieſt acoounts of thae, £14 
Let him firſt conſider that remarkable promiſe 
of bruiſing the ſerpent's head, which was given as 
Con as the tranſgreſſion was committed. This 
was the firſt dawn of hope which God vouch- 
fed to a guilty world; and though the figurative 
language, under which is is couched, was obſcure, 


E ee neil. Kearns Acts. 
tory over the adverſary of mankind. 
In a few ages after, ita meaning was more 
opened ; and the hopes of an infant-world, thus 
raiſed, were increaſed by a very remarkable pro- 
miſe, that, in the ĩſſue of one of the patriarchs, all 
the nations of the earth ſhould be blefſed. And what is 
till more remarkable, this promiſe was repeated, 
 thaee ſeveral times. Here, not only a victory 
5 eper n enemy was announced, br a ſtate of 
happineſs in ſome ſhape was declared. | 
"Fae Bhs vent wane rk hopes Bil eng. 
| and opening more and more through every age. 
and a variety of other incidents, have much mona 


ginting 
tion, through 2 


now pointed out, as we have * juſt ſeen, by very 


tres, who lived above 400 years defore u 5 ode OO | 
| the earlicht writers in whom we have any traits of this kind. — 
He tells us, that © it is neceſſary a divine Initr * ; 
us to pray; (Aleib. ii.) © that as every creature is goerned 85 

« by a nature fuperior to its own, as beaſts are hy men, fo it Þ | 

© he cool not know himſelf, muſt be of « nature ſuperior to 
Fo | man, 


” ; - 


(RIES PROAITERS TROP 


TASTES 
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1 
nn however they came by them, of the | 
CE | 


2 . — 0 ** 


= was, that is, divine;” Do bog. a 
* recommended to us by none of the advantages of this world, 


— 


7 


dat by virtue alone; that the wickedneſs of men would not 


dear his inſtructious and zeproof; and that within three or 
= four years after he began to preach, he ſhould be perſecuted, 
* impriſoned, ſcourged, and put to death.” (De Repub. it.) One 
" Gould imagine Plato had made a traalvige from the 532 chapter | 


of Ifaiah, 


Suetonius, in the life of Velpaſian, has this remarkable ex- 
preſſiom: © Pererebuerat, oriente tots, vetus, & conſtans opinio, | 


_ ® effe in fatis, ut cotempore Judza proſfecii rerunypotirentur.” 
RR .. * Pluribus . 


« perfuaſio incrat, antiquis facerdotum literis contineri, ipſo 


| n Jada rerum 


« potirentur.” —Suctoniusallo, in the Life of Auguſtus, (cap. 94. 
alluding to the ſame opinion, tells us that a child in ſuch a year - 


| ſhould be brought forth, who ſhould be » king of the Romans: 


Upon which, ſays he, Scenatuni exterritum eenſuiſſe, ne quis illo. 
anno genitus educaretur: eos autem, qui gravidasuxores ha- 
* bereat, (quo ad ſe quiſq. ſpemtraherat,) curaſſe, ne ſeuatus con- 


__ « fultum ad erarium deſerretur. It was an opinion alfa of this 


kind that ſpirited up Lentulus to aid Catiline's conſpiracy. The 
fabylline- oracles ſpoke of a king about to riſe at that tine, 
which different people interpreted. in different ways; and 
| Lentulus, as his intereſts led, ſugpoled the oracle had reſpect to 


| the Cornelian family. This his. enemies brought as a crime 
egijnſt him, taxing him with certain vaunting ſpeeches, © Quos: 


ile hahere ſolitus erat, ex libris ſibyllinis, regoum Roma 
n ite W 


* . 
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| Thus prepared, let him take up the New Tef- 
tament, and compare all theſe notices and pro- 
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Taz ns blade, ridicales. - Quidris potius ex ili libels, - | 


« quam regem proferant ; quem Rome poſt hze nec Dil, nee 
* homines eſſe paticntur.”—Among the more reniarkable paſs 
ages in antiquity on this ſubjeRt is the Pollio of Virgil. 1 ſhall | 


nat enter into any inquiry about the Cumzan Sibyl ; whether 


Virgil got the ſubſtance of theſe verſes from ſome of her re- 
mains? Nor, if he did, how ſhe came by them? It is enough 
for my purpoſe, that a ſtrong intimation of an extraordinary 
heathen poet. r 
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| Ing the tranquillity and happincfs which ſhall take poſſeſſion of 


* the — © Inſtead of tha 


_ ® tharm. | 


Chineſe, by the Miſlonaries of Pekiv, vol. L Paris, 2776. - 


phecies with the hiſtory of Chriſt. Has he the 


. one tothe other? Can he account for all theſe re- 


are) in any more conſiſtent way? or will he ven- 
ture e e ee e 


| thus far unbroken ? 


| If he hath weighed all this evidence with fer- 
ous attention, it will not, perhaps, now give him 
ſo much offence to examine the miracles of the 
goſpel. As the united parts of a regulay plan, 


they may probably appear to him in a more ad- 
vantageous light; and though he may not be in- 
. INES 
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i come up the myrtle tree The wolf ſhall dwell with the 


* hd; the legerd hell be down arith ho ly 20 ts 
young lion, and the fattling together,” | 

I ſhall conclude theſe paſſages from ma 
Greece and Rome, with one, which is faid to be exactiy trani- 


| lated from Confuſius; though for myſclf I rather doubt ite 
authenticity. How ſublime are the ways of the Holy One! 


What a noble courſe is opening before us! What laws, rites, . 
and ſacred ſolemnitics! But how ſhall men obſerve them, if 
« HE do not ſet the example? HIS COMING alone can p- 


/* pare us for them!. The paths of virtue will never be be. 


« quented, till the HOLY ONE conſecrate them by his own 
« footſteps.” See Memoirs concerning the Hiſtory, &e. of the | 


- 
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make another link in this chain of evidence, to 
oo, ans roared 
additional ſtrength. _ 

He amb e thet fromthe mihters of" 
the New Teſtament iſſued a new ſeries of prophe» 
der, which after-ages have ſeen as ci fu- 
filled as thoſe of the old. | 

- enn 
the Chriſtian religion, let him conſider farther 
doctrine. Let him candidly aſk himſelf, if he does 
marks of holineſs and purity which he might en- 
pect from a revelation of God's will? What reli» | 
gion was ſo calculated to promote the happineſs 
of mankind as the Chriſtian ? All ſolicitude about 
the things of this world, all ambitious deſires, 
every little finiſter intereſt, and with theſe every 
ground of contention and every ſource of unhap- 
pineſs, is removed; while every motive to bene 
volence is inculcated. In a word, to make our. 
2 
need only become Chriſtians. | 

Nor let him end his inquires here: tet him - 


AF 


| its author) taking poſſeſſion of great part of the 


bim ſee the heathen deities in all places giving 
ground before it, their rites and ceremonies abo- 
| liſhed, andthe uſe of ſacrifice everywhere ceaſing 
7 hb gt ee pager tiny ee 


tyrdom, Is ama is rathet an evidener.of the 


fincerity of the ſufferer, than of the truth of the 


opinion, yet the caſe of the early martyrs was dif- 
- ferent. They ſuffered, not in fupport of opi- 


nions, but in atteſtation of facts, or of original in- 


Formation, in which they could not be deceived. 


| Let his views open ill farther, and diſcover to 
religion (agreeably to the predictions of 


| There alſo let him be informed of the total dif. 


|  perfionof the Jewiſh nation, agreeably to the pre- 
dictions of his Bible z a nation, which having been 
2 mere vehicle to introduce the Chriſtian religion, 
_ Immediately diſperſes, and loſes all form of 2 
c 
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this chain of evidence, (to which indeed other 

 .. Inks mightbe added,) and he muſt acknowledge 

mat it is not a pert cavil againſt ſome particular 
. miracle; aquaint objection to ſome obſcure text; 


* 


or an liberal jeſt on the 
can break it. - Ie hangs ſo ſtrong, ſo firm, and ſo 
connected, from the very beginning of time to 


this preſent moment, that he who examines it 
thoroughly link by link, and the conneCtion of the 


whole, cannot but acquieſce in this accumulation | 


of evidence; and admire the wonderful contriv- 
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9 nights in i graves. 


LECTURE: CY 


— of Chrifh—Virgin Marj—ev= 
ay ct nick of Oe oe 
"the dil cat ofthe rg tet 
P Pilate=modetn objeftions examined==that the 
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W 
| believe the ſecond article of our creed; let us 
next conſider the remaining articles: the hiſtory 
of Chriſt as delivered inScripture, and the benefits 
which he procured for us; the aſſiſtance of the 
| „ mend; and ever= 


ES tion we inquire not into. It is @ point not only 
5 E a” 
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. 
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important. Webs jan he 

of in, ak alfhite vvives, Que if KALE Cheieen d 
us, it would have been more plainly 

OE eee ny obſerve on this head, 
that nothing is ſaid in Scripture like paying divine | 
honours to the Virgin Mary. Thoſe rites are 5 
totally of popiſh origin. 

W — Cri, fond ane 
ä 'S 
ſtances and the reality of Chriſt's death. * 2 
. 1 firſt 
5 =» 
| FFF 
3 e 
aer, and that he was : 
Ne res xg cup ried Arimat] a 
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| human compoſitions, we believe this and every 
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obſcure expreſſion than might be wiſhed in a creed; 


creed was firſt compoſed *. But as creeds are 


other difficulty only as conſiſtent with ſcripture. 
| The expreſſion ſeems to have been added merely | 


| that we may the more ftrongly expreſs our belief 
of the reality of Chriſt's death. This we do, 
when we expreſs our belief of the ſeparation. of 
| his ſoul and body, r 
to his body, which was laid in the grave 3 the 
| fecand to his ſoul, which palſed into the place of 

We farther believe, that as the third day be roſe 
axais fm the dad, The refurreQion of Chriſt 
from the dead is a point of the utmoſt importance 
to Chriſtians. On the certainty of Chriſt's re- 


AT LS ſurrec᷑tion depend all hopes of our own. On this | 


N we ſhall be more large. 8 
That the body was dead, and ſafely lodged in 
F 
agreed on, both by thoſe who oppoſed, and by 
thoſe who favoured the-reſurreQion. In the cir- 
cumſtances of e ce RENO 
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773 
withſtanding their maſter had himſelf foretold it, 
they were ſurpriſed with an account that the body 
nnn compar: ee ee eee 


alive 3 that they had been ſeveral fines with him 3 2 


and appealed for the truth of what they faid to 
LF, IH eo PETE Wa 
ſeen him after his reſurrection. 

The chief prieſts, on the other fide, declared 
the whole to be a forgery; aſſerting, that the 
Plain matter of fact was, the diſciples came by 
0 
ſlept. 

Such a tale, eb lac; welt he ; 
2dmitted in no court of juſtice. It has not even 
the air of probability. Can it be ſuppoſed that 
venture, in the face of an armed guard; to carry | 


off his dead body? Or is it more probable that 


they found the whole guard aſleep, when we know . 
that the vigilance of centinels is ſecured by the | 
ſtricteſt diſcipline ? — Beſides, what advantage 
could ariſe from ſuch an attempt ? Tf they miſ- - 
carried, it was certain ruin both to them and their 
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105 ſecond error would be worſe than the firſt. Their 


| uſe they could make of their ſucceſs. Unleſs they 


maſter's prophecy of his own reſurrection was 
an unhappy circumſtance; yet ſtill it was wrap- 
ped in a veil of obſcurity. But if his diſciples 
endeavoured to prove its completion, it was their 
| bufineſs to look well to the event. A detection 
would be ſuch a comment on their maſter's text 
as would never be forgotten. When a cauſe de, 


5 n 


is moved the better. 

| _ ils werthe-wfo.af Ge aier tie. 
there was wanted. If the chief e 
proof, why did they not produce it? Why was 
not the dead body expoſed? Why were not the 


Oo diſciples taken up, and examined upon the fact ? 


ns diſparagement.—But nothing of this kind was 


judicially tried? Why was not the trial made 
public? eee, eee 
of the fraud handed down to poſterity, as 
U Ss ab woes: of ir ee e 
che very time and place where it happened? 
- Chriſtianity never wanted enemies to propagate 


done. No proof was attempted ; except, indeed, 
the teſtimony of men aſleep. The diſciples were 
never queſtioned on the fact; and the chick 


| 32 . 
prieſts reſted ſatighed with ſpreading ap incon- 
ſiſtent rumour among the people, * PF 
by their own authority. 5 : 
- Whatever records of heathen origin remain, 
evince the truth of the reſurreQion. One is very 
remarkable: Pontius Pilate ſent the Emperor ONS. 
Tiberius a relation of the death and reſurrection 
of Chriſt; which were recorded at Rome, 28 
uſual, among other provincial matters. This in- 
telligence made ſo great an impreſſion, it ſeems, 
on the emperor, that he referred it to the ſenate, 
whether Jeſus Chriſt of Judea ſhould not be taken 
into the number of the Roman gods ? — The 
credit of this fact is founded on the teſtimony of 
Juſtin Martyr and Tertulkan, two learned hea- 
thens, and afterwards proſelytes in the age ſuc- 7 
ceeding Chriſt. In their apologies * ſtill extant, 
one of which was made to the ſenate of Rome, 
the other to a Roman governor, they both appeal | 
to theſe records of Pontius Pilate as then generally 
known; which we cannot conceĩve ſuch able 
apologiſts would have e done, if no fuck records 
3 * 3 


a + Ju Mart. Add ad Anton. Po—Terall Apo eb xv., | 
+ That the ach of Pilate, and his letter to Tiberius, as we 


now have thein, are ſpurious, is allowed by all learned mea. 
r I the 
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11 old objefted to the | 
br eee 
| of modern deiſts. _ _. 

„77 BRA nay ge nt 
of every new religion, than to delude their igno- 
rant proſelytes with idle ſtories. What a variety 
| of inconſiſtent tales did the votaries of heatheniſm ' 
| believe? What abſurdities are adopted into the 
- Mahometan creed? To what ſtrange facts do 
the vulgar papiſts give credit ? And can we ſup- 
poſe better of the reſurrection of Chriſt, than that 
it was one of thoſe pious frauds intended merely 
to impoſe on the people, and advance the credit 
pl che new ſea? 

5 Machen, if it prove any thing, prives too 

much. Are all ſtories to be diſcredited, becauſe 

| idle ſtories have been ſometimes propogated? But, 

I truſt, this objection hath already been anſwered, 

when we endeavoured to eſtabliſh certain topics 

. 
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one point of view, I refer him to the article of · Chrilt's uſſer- 
'< ing under Pootius Pilate,” in Biſhop Pearſon's Expoſition of 
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of himſelf after his reſurrection. If he had boldly 
fiewn himſelf to the chief prieſts, or publicly to 
all the people, we might have had a more rational 
foundation for our belief. But as he had only. for 


a more ſecret appearance than might be wiſhed. 

This infinuation is founded on a paſſage in the 
Atts of the Apoſtles, in which it is ſaid, that God 
ſorwed him openly, nat to all the people, but unto wür- 


tainly ſuch perſons only were meant as were in- 


tended by particular deſignation to be the witneſſes 
of this event. - Others might ſee him if they 


fined to the choſen witneſſes. 
any thing more in this than we fee daily in all 


legal proceedings? Do we not procure witneſſes, 
appointed to this purpoſe, in all our deeds and writ- 


tion by an arbitrary explanation of /the text, but 

let as compeve this cxplonation with the mitt of 

fact. 

; | On the wiorning of the refurreQtion, the apoſ- | 
ue eater . 


be * Als, x. u. | 


art 41h 


Others have objected Chriſt's partial diſcovery 


his witneſſes on this occafion a few of his choſen : 
companions, as we are told, the thing has certainly 


neſſes choſen before Gad The queſtion turns on 
the meaning of witneſſes choſen before of Cal Cer- 


pleaſed; but this particular deſignation was con- 
And is there | 


ings ? — Let us not, however, anſwer the objec 
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acquainted with what they had heard; received a 
meſſage from their Maſter injoining them to 
meet him in Galilee. It does not appear that 
this meſſage was conveyed. with any ſecreſy; 
it is rather probable it was not, and that the 
diſciples told it to as many as they met. The 
women, it is expreſsly ſaid, told it to the eleven and 
| all the reft. Who the 7 were does not appear: 
but it is plain from the ſequel, that the thing was 
generally known; and that as many as choſe 
either to ſatisfy their faith, or gratify their eu- 
| Tioſity, repaired for that purpoſe to Galilee. 
And thus we find St. Peter making 4 iſtinAion 
between the voluntary and the choſen witneſs; 
between thoſe who, had companied with the apoſtles 
all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out 
among them from bis baptiſm till his aſcenſion, and 

thoſe who were ordained to be. the -—— of bis 

reſurredtion *. ONT: 

is S Pauls Bader and in expreſs words til 
us, that Chriſt was ſeen +, after bis reſurrectian, of 
| above five bundred brethren at once; and it is pro- 
bable, from the expreſſion at once, that he was 


_* H, then, Chriſt thus appeared in Galilee to as 
| many x9 hol o ſr kim; N 
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only to five headed 8 of whom St. Paul 
tells us the greateſt part were ſtill alive when he 
wrote his epiſtle, there can ſurely be no reaſon- 
able cauſe of offence at his appearing, beſides 
theſe, to a few of his choſen companions, who at- 
tended by expreſs appointment as at de- 
ſigned to record the event. 5 

FE 
inquiry which is uſual in all others, the evidence 
of theſe choſen companions ĩs all that is neceſſary. 
Here are twelve men produced (in general three 
or four are thought ſufficient) on whoſe evidence 
the fact depends. Are they competent witneſſes? | 
Have they thoſe marks about them which cha- 
raterize men of integrity? Can they be chal- 
lenged on any rational exception? If not, their 
evidence is as ſtrictiy legal, as full, and as ſatisfac- 
tory, as any reaſonable man can require. — But 
in this great cauſe, we ſee the evidence is carried 
ſtill farther. Here are five hundred perſons wait- 
ing without, ready to add their teſtimony, if any 
one ſhould require it, to what has already been i 
more than legally proved. So that the argument 
even addreſſes itſelf to that abſurd diſtinction, 
which we often find in the cavils of infidelity, 
between rem certam and rem certiſimam: RS 

On the whole, then, we may affirm boldly, 


that this great event of the reſurreQtion of Chriſt | 


9 * 


"nights in the heart of the earth : whereas, in fact, 


58 

js founded on evidence equal to the importance 
of it. If we expect ſtill more, our anſwer is upon 
| _ If we believe not Moſes and the prophets, 
| God's ordinary mode of evidence, neither will we 
| be perſuaded though one roſe from the dead. 'There 
muſt be bounds in all human evidence; and he 
who will believe nothing, unleſs he have every 
Poſſible mode of proof, muſt be an infidel in almoſt 
every tranſaftion of life. With ſuch perſons there 
is no reaſoning. They who are not ſatisfied 
becauſe Chriſt did not appear in open parade at 
Jeruſalem, would have farther aſked, if he had 
appeared in the manner they expected, why he 
did not appear to every nation upon earth? Or, 
perhaps, why he 6d not thew hamielf” to every 
individual ! | 


P 
taken from a paſſage of Scripture, in which it is 
ſaid, that Chriff fuld lie three days and three 


he only lay two nights, one whole day, and « part 
But no figure in ſpeech is more common than 
chat of putting a part for the whole. In the 
: 1 perhaps, this licenſe is more 
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complete one whole day; and as our Saviour lay 
in the ground. a part of each of theſe three por. 
tions of time, he might be ſaid, by an caly 
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LECTURE VIE 


Cr: 27 aſcenſion into heaven—laft judgment—fruit- 
leſs inquiries relative to it—Scripture repreſentation 
F this great event—belicf in the Holy Ghoſt—its 
eperations—Scripture deftrine of the afſiflance we 
— opinions on this — 


We believe farther, that Chriſt aſcended into 
. heaven, and ſitteth on the right hand of God. 
Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven reſts on the ſame 
kind of proof as his reſurrection. Both of them 
are events which the apoſtles were ordained 10 
witneſs. But though their teſtimony in this caſe, 
| as well as in the reſurrection, is certainly a legal 
proof, and fully ſufficient for any reaſonable man, 
yet this does not exclude the voluntary teſtimony 
of others. It is evident, that the apoſtles were 
not the ſole eye-witneſſes of this event; for when 
St. Peter called together the firſt afſembly of the 
church to chooſe a ſucceſſor to Judas Iſcariot, he 
tells them, they muſt neceſſarily chooſe one out 
of thoſe men who had been witneſſes of all that 
Chriſt did from his baptiſm till his aſcenſion : and 
ve 
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and twenty perſons * thus qualified. | 8 

With regard to the right hand of God, 1 
ſcriptural expreſſion uſed in conformity to our 
groſs conceptions; not intended to imply any 
diſtinction of parts, but merely an idea of pre- 


5 


We believe fanter, that Cirjf fol come „ 


judge the quick and the dd. 


This article contains the moſt ſerious truth that 


nature it ſeemed probable that, as we had reaſon 
given us for a guide, we ſhould hereafter be ac- 
countable for its abuſe ; and the poets, who were 
the prophets of early days, and durſt deliver thoſe 
truths under the veil of fable, which the philo- 
ſopher kept more to himſelf, give us many traits 
of the popular belief on this ſubject f. But 
the ad alone threw 2 * * this 


bn examining thi great article, the ele of 
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ever was revealed to mankind. In part it was an eg 
| article of the heathen creed. To unenlightened 
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F NN 
| ſettling with vain precifion the circumfances of it. 
All curiofity of this kind is idle at leaſt, | if not 
| © ell over any part of ths ljenaibh, it is the 
Folly of man to endeavour to draw it afide. 
Let us then leave all fruitleſs inquiries on this 


great ſubjeQ, and employ our thoughts chiefly 
on ſuch circumſtances of it as moſt concern us. | 


Let us animate our hopes with the ſoothing re- 
" fletion, that we have our ſentence, in a manner, 
in our own power; that the ſame gracious Goſpel, 
which directe our lives, will direct the jud | 
we receive; that the ſame gracious perſon ſhall 
de our judge who died for our fins; and that his 
goodneſs, we are aſſured, will till operate towards 
F 
firmities. 

' SE as in Boiittc aims bs 
' conſider, on the other hand, what an awful detail 
* againſt us will then appear. The fubject of that 
_ grandinquirywillbe all our tranſgreſhons of known 
* ker dee, Nye our 
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the great ends of life ; whether we have made 


this world ſubſervient to a better; whether we. 
have prepared ourſelves for a ſtate of happineſs in 


heaven, by endeavouring to communicate happi- 
neſs to our fellow-creatures on earth; whether 


we have reſtrained our appetites and paſſions, and 
reduced them within the bounds of reaſon and 


religion; or whether we have given ourſelyes up 


to pleaſure, gain, or ambition, and forined ſuch 
attachmeEnts to this world as fit us for nothing 
elſe, and leave us no hopes either of gaining or 
of enjoying a better? It will be happy for us if, on 

all theſe heads of inquiry, we can anfwer without 
diſmay. Worldly diſtinctions, we know, will then 
be of no avail : the proudeſt of them will be then 


confounded. - Naked came we into the world, and © 


naked muſt we return. We can carry nothing 
agreed boat ro 


vices. 


1 ſhall conclude what hath been faid on the laſt 
judgment with 2 collection of paſſages on this 


head from Scripture, where only our ideas of it 
| can be obtained. And though moſt of theſe paſ- 


ſages are figurative, yet, as figures are intended to | 
illuſtrate realities, and are indeed the only illuſtra- 
tions of which this ſubjeQ is capable, we may 
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ee intended-to comvey's juſt idea of what they 
- repreſent. With a view do make the more im- 
preffion upon you, I ſhall place theſe paſſages in a 
regular ſeries, 9 COIN from various 
Parts. 
bis % . A e and of 
that are in the grave ſhall hear his voice and come 
ferth. — Then ſhall he fit upon the throne of bis 
glory, and all nations ſball be gathered before him: 
the books ſhall be opened, and men bull be judged 
according to their works. — They who have finned 
without law ſhall periſ (that is, be judged) with- 
cut law, and they wvho have ſinned in the law ſhall ' 
be judged by the law. — Unto whomſcever much is 
given, of bin ſhall be much required. — Then foal 
he ſay to them on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you : and to them 
bis bt; Deport from me, ye curſed into roer- 
laftling fire prepared for the devil and his angels. — 
Then ſball the righteous ſhine forth in the preſence 
7 wi re ee 
's bein all boly converſation and poilineſst -hobing 
F, and haftening unto, the day of our Lord; when 
F ee wv my 
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_ concluding here, as in other points of difficulty, 


EFT eder 


* 
e es wat grep 
without ſpot, and blameleſe ; that each of us. may . 
ceive that bleſſed ſentence, Well done, good and faith- 
Han. 0 
thou into the joy of thy Lil. 

We believe farther in the Holy Ghof ; that is, 
we believe every thing which the Scriptures tell us 
of the Holy Spirit of God. We inquire not into 
the nature of its union with the Godhead. We 


take it for granted, that the Father, the Son, and | 
e * 


and this denden, are plainly pointed. out in 


Scripture z but how they exiſt we inquire not; 


that if a clearer information 4 


it. would have been afforded. 


| With regard tothe operations ofthe Holy Siri 
is revealed,) we believe, that it directed the apo- | 
files, and enabled them to propagate the Goſpel; = 


and that it will fit all good men in the c. 
| ſcientious diſcharge of a pious life. | Wo 


| The ſcripture-doQtrine, with regard tothe 
aſſiſtance we receive from the Holy Spirit of God, * 
(which is the moſt eſſential hart of this article,) 


3s briefly this: Our own endeavours, though ab- 
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foul nebefſr, re infullient, We are anger 


unleſs fanQified and aſſiſted by his Holy Spirit 
Hence the life of a good man hath been ſometimes 


called a ftanding miracle, ſomething beyond the 
common courſe of nature. To attain any degree 


of goodneſs we muſt be ſupernaturally affiſted. 


At the ſame time we are affured of this aſſiſt- 


common life does not daily illuſtrate ? Is any 


| ſcheme of education an infuſion of knowledge and 


. 


the Holy Gboſt. 


nothing of this kind can be communicated with- 
7 not the efforts of the teacher in a manner neceſ- 
ſarily proportioned to this application? If the 
learner become kanguid in his purſuits, arc not 


_ ance, if we ſtrive to obtain it by fervent prayer, 


and attending to all the, good motives which it in- 
ſpires. If we truſt in ourſelves we ſhall fail: if 
we truſt in God, without doing what we can our- 
ans ne cs 


JJ af ne hat bake ahent matte 
incapacitate ourſelves from being the temples of 


And indeed what is there in all this which 


more common than for the intelle&t of one 
man to affiſt that of another ? Is. not the whole 


virtue, not aur own ? 1s it nat evident tos, that 


on the part of the learner? Are 
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fluence was a received opinion. The prieſts of 
every oracle were ſuppoſed tobe inſpired by their 
gods; and the heroes of antiquity were univer- 
Glly believed to act under the influence of ſuper- 
| ER | 


nee 


8 ‚ 
the ededrovts of the texther of 'cotrke Blow 
raged ? And will they not at length fail, if it be 
found in the end they anſwer no purpoſe ? In a 
manner analogous to this, the Holy Spirit of God 
co-operates with the endeavours of man. Our 
endeavours are neceſſary to obtain God's aſſiſt- 
ance; and the more earneſtly theſe endeavours 
are exerted, the meaſure of this grace will of 


courſe be greater. On the other hand, if theſe 
endeavours languiſh, the aſſiſtance of heaven will 
leſſen in proportion; and if we behave with ob- 
ttinate perverſeneſs, we ſhall leave ourſelves a - 


melancholy prey to our own vicious inclinations. 
As to the manner in which this ſpiritual affiſt- 


ance is conveyed, we make no inquiry. We can 


25 little comprehend it, as we can the action of 


our ſouls upon our bodies. We are ſenſible that 
our ſouls do act upon our bodies; and it is a be- 
lief equally conſonant td reaſon, that the divine 


influence may act upon our fouls. oe 


The advocate for natural religion need not be 
reminded, that among the heathens a divine in- 
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dictates of reaſon. Thus the prieſteſs of Apollo cried out to 


-” 
performed actions beyond human power“. This 
ſhews at leaſt there is nothing in this doctrine 
b Os: ow; 


. Ms es an al, Z 
c 
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— vir magna, fie divino affata. Cic. 

E a tad . 
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| Jum propiore del * En. vi. 48. 


da tacks ah ee of heaven 
was to be obtained by prayer, is not certainly cqntrary to i 
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The moſt obvious ſenſe, therefore, in which it 
can be conſidered as a proteſtant article of belief, | 


LECTURE vm. 


„ as a deduftion of human reaſon— 
inquiries into the manner of Chrift's ſatis 


— —— cu. 
T heive in the boy Cl. Chure, is certainly 


. a very obſcure expreſſion to a proteſtant z as it is 
very capable of a popiſh conſtruction implying | 


our truſt in the infallibility of the church; whereas 
we attribute infallibility to no church upon earth. 


is this; we call no particular ſociety of Chriſtians 
a boly Catholic Church ; but believe, that, all g 
or particular opinion, hall be the objects of Goc 


merey: the patriarchal covenant was confitied to 
 ® few: the Jewiſh Church ſtood alſo on a very | 


PF 


> 

narrow baſis; but the Chriſtiap Church, we be- 
 heve, is truly catholic. The gracious offers of 
the Goſpel are made to all mankind; and God 
ya 
_—— 

An; eee e e 
ginal meaning of it, it certainly does not reſolve 
itſelf into a very obvious one to us. If we ſay 
we mean by it, tht quod Oniſbiqns Keing rage | 
cher on earth, ſhould cxerciſc all offices of 
among themſelves, no one will contradict the 
' article; but many perhaps may aſk, Why is it 
made an article of faith? It relates not ſo much 
to faith as to practice, and the ten commandments 
E 


"TY „ Py WL re 
| © place among the articles of our creed, as a teſt of 
our enlarged ideas of Chriſtianity, and as oppoſed | 
| tothe narrow-mindedneſs of ſome Chriſtiana, who 
Harbour very uncharitable opinions againſt all who 
are not of their own church, and ſcruple not to 
2 ——— eons. The 
papiſts particularly deny ſalvation to any but thaſe 
of their own communion; and have given too 
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chat this article, as well as the deſcent into bell, is 
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FRY In oppaliticls ts this," ve pro- 


feſs our belief of the great Chriſtian law of charity. 
We believe we ought to think charitably of good 


Chriſtians of all denominations, and ought to 


practiſe a free and unreſtrained * 
charitable offices towards chem. 
In this light the ſecond part of the article de- 


pends upon the firſt. By the holy Catholic Church, 


we mean all fincere Chriſtians, of whatever 
church, or peculiarity of opinion; and by the 
communion of ſaints, WWW : 
hour towards ther. 


* Though it is probable this was not the original 


meaning of the article, yet as the reformers of the 


liturgy did not think it proper to make an altera- 
tion, we are led to ſeek ſuch a ſenſe as appears 
moſt conſiſtent with Scripture. We are affured, 
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to pardon for what is paſt. I any one by profligacy and ex- 


ed might have enjoyed that VELEOY 
which is the conſequence of perfect virtue i but 
Sha thickens han wok ok his paſſions and 
appetites became diſordered and prone to evil; he 
became ſubject to death, and forfeited all title to 
everlaſting happineſa. Since that time mankind 
| have all been, more or leſs, involved in fin; and 
| the curſe; that is, in ea a.” 
: "of In this mournful exigence, what was to be 
done f In s ſtate of nature, it is true, we might - 
| | be forry for our fins. Nature. top might dictate 

repentanoe z but ſorxo and , thouph 
they: may put us on our guard for the ture, can 
make no. atonement for ſins already committed. 
R ere on Ws.290 Ns 
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« puniſhment of vice is a debt dus to juſtice, which cannot be 
5 * remitted without compenſation. Repentance can be no 
'® compenſation. It may change a wicked man's diſpoſition, | 
nud prevent his offending for the future ; but can lay ho claim 


< trayagance contracts a debt, repentance may make him 
e wiſer, and binder him from running into farther diſtreſſes; 
© but can never pay off his old bonds, for which be muſt be 
| ® ever accountable, unleſs they are-diſcharged by hiunſelf, or - 
F322 TOAD - 
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In this diſtreſs of nature, Jeſus Chriſt came into 
the world. He threw a light upon the gloom 
that ſurrounded us. He ſhewed us, that in this 
world we were loſt; that the law of nature could 

not fave us; that the tenor of that law was per- 
fed obedience, with which we could not comply; 
but that God, through his mediation, offered us a 
method of regaining happineſs that he came to 

make that atonement for us which we could not 
make for ourſelves, and to redeem us from that 
_ guilt which would otherwiſe overwhelm us; that 
Faith and obedience were, on our parts, the con- 
ditions required in this gracious covenant ; and 
„ r noe -crf 
therefore, to be mide holy through the Goſje! 6f | 


Chriſt; and then we might expe falvation. 


through his death: Us, who were dead in treſpaſſes 
and fins, would he quicken. ' Chrift would redeem us 
from the curſe of the low. By grace we ſhould be | 
ſaved through faith, and nat that of ourſelves : it was 


„ rs 
given more offence to the deiſt, than almoſt any | 
part of the Chriſtian ſcheme. 4 Could not God,” 
N * . 
| 4*. | ODT: '« out 
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enn any one preſume to affert, that we may be 


| be modeſt in him not to cavil at God's: gracious | 


Nothing is more eaſy than to cavil : nothing more 


| diſt talk of che redemption. of che world. by 
cent, as an expedient that ſounds ſo harſhly in 
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dont an expedient which ſounds ſo harſhly in 
& our ears? The Son of God comes down upon 
« earth, and ſuffers death: for what ?. Why, to 


R 
« Scripture phraſe, to nail them ta his croſs. 
This is ſurely unbecoming language. How 


forgiven freely, unleſs he can perfectly ſcan, and 
thoroughly underſtand God's whole ſcheme of 
moral government? What do we know of the 
nature of unatoned fin ? or of the immutable laws 
of eternal juſtice ? Can the deiſt give us any - 
account of theſe things ? Or can he reconcile 
jn and juſtice in ſo ſatisfactory a miziner, even 
to human reaſon, as the Scripture does, in the ac- 
count it gives us of the fall of man, and of his 
reſtoration through Chriſt ? Til he can, it will 


means of rectifying the diſorders of the world. 


difficult than to form en 


tion to the truth. 


n bs | 


| E our cara? It is true, it is an aſtoniſhing event; 


yo, and, in all its greatneſs, wholly new and unpa- 
: OT REN on OT COAL. 2 
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o for , which everywhere proved in the 
What is the whole ftate bf infancy and youth, 


from one end to the other, but à continued ſcene = 


of pecventing evil, and of reſcuing from them, at 
the nuiſter the friend, the parent, or whoever 
acts the part of a kind mediator ?—How many, 
— their low-rcatures 
eee eee ee iſhed to 


che end of life. Others again, through their 


follics and exceſſes, have brought their affairs into 
Pantheon nab :rag unleſs 


- inſtances, and many others, that 
niight be dritw's Tract ———— « - 
human life, and many, in which innocence ſuſſers 
for guilt, ſhew at leaſt, that the ſufferings of Chriſt 
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through thoſe ſufferings, are analagous to that 
Fated order of things, and ordinary courſe of moral 
government, which God hath cſtabliſhed in the 
world. Ss 
The deiſt may be farther aſked, What he thinks 
RE? A ſacrifice is a rite 
ſo apparently abſurd, that we can hardly imagine 
any one could preſcribe it to himſelf; and yet we 
know, that all nations, (I think, we may ſay, all 
nations, ) however remote and unconnected with 
each other, joined in it with one conſent. Let us 
prefs the deiſt a little on this head. Whence is it, 
does he think, [that all the world has joined in ſo 
| ftrange a rite, ad that of putting an innocent crea- 
ture to death, to appeaſe the anger of an incenſed 
* e 


origin 


* 


* It would be endleſs 8 paſſages Avon heathen 
writers.” I ſhall juſt mention a few which firſt occur: When 
Horatius killed his ſiſter, Livy tells us, he was pardoned, * qui- 
We e e e 


| | — pocndes ſocum, & monltats placla duet 
| | En. iv. 636. 


| A emma es 
Unum pro multis dabitur caput-—— 


2 En. v. 315. 
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of its 


origin 


heathen 
When 
l, qui- 


———— 4 


origin and inflitation}—Or is he conſtrained to | | 


allow with us, that the only rational account of 


this matter is, that the uſe of ſacrifice was inſti- 
tuted by God himſelf, and enjoined to our firſt 
parents immediately on the fall, and ſo continued 


as a type of that great factifice, which was after- 
wards to be offered for the fins of mankind ?—A . 


type, we know, is intended as an introduction to 


without knowing | whence they had it, that 
they might filently fulfil, though without intend- 


the fins of the world; and which, however late, 
it became viſible, was ſlain in effect from the found- 
ation of the world, and began unqueſtionably to 
operate for the good of man from the inſtant of 
the fall. Sacrifices might perhaps then be what 


the Lord's ſupper now is, a ſort of paxtaking of 


the body and blood of Chriſt : and what is till 


nn 
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But till ſtronger is a paſſage in Cæſar, where, ſperking of the 


buman factiſices of the Germans, he ſays, Pro vita hominis 2 
- + niſi vita hominis reddatur, non poſſe aliter deorum immorta- 


< lium numen placari arbitrantur. „ | 
r Ora Com. lib. vi Ng 
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ſomething typified: and men through all ages, 
from father to ſon, have acquieſced in a practice, 


ing it, the ſecret purpoſes of heaven; which | 
| meant by this rite to introduce gradually the idea 
df that great ſacrifice which: was to be made for 


more t the type hich univerſally 
aboliſhed wherever it became fulfilled. _ 


man:? Beit ſo. On this ground let us follow 
kim: and on this ground he muſt at leaſt allow, 
chat the uſe of ſacrifice proves all mankind to 


- 0 


Does the unbeliever acquieſce in this account 
of the origin of ſacrifice? Or, will he rather 
reſolve it into ſome general deduction of human 
reaſon, and attribute it to the mere invention of 


have had from nature an idea, that they ſtood in 


need of other merits beſides their own, to redeem 


them from fin ; that the light of reaſon pointed 


che neceſſity of ſome atonement to make up their de- 
ftcciencies ; and that offering the lif? of an innocent 
"creature for their tranſgreſſions, came the neareſt 


of any thing they could conceive, to the Wea of 
ſuch an. atonement. 

Thus this great article of a ER 
offenſive to many of the advocates for reaſon, ap- 
pears both fimilar to God's moral government, 
and agreeable to the general ſenſe of mankind. 
| Goda the fans vd, to-day, and for ever; 
and a connection, a uniformity, and analogy run 
r 


If the unbeliever ſtill inquire farther, and can- 
not acquieſce without a plain account of the man- 
ner in n which the death of Chriſt ſatisfies God for 


79 ; 
the ſins of the world, we muſt here be conſtrained 
meet with ſatisfaction. But let him be confſtent. 
Let him be a univerſal ſceptic. Let him doubt a 
future ſtate. r Of ee e 
for which of theſe things can he explain? Een 
| If we think juſtly, we ſhould diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what is, and what is not, capable of proof. 
Let us try the truth of Scripture by every method 
that human reaſon can invent: but let us not 
imagine that human reaſon can comprehend the 
| whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religion. We enter 
freely into a rational proof of the being of 2 


God: but we do not preſume to comprehend his 


attributes. What relates to man in the ſcheme of 
our redemption is very clear. God's part indeed 
is beyond our comprehenſion. But with this we 
have little to do. What is it to us, in what man- 
ner God performs this gracious work ? Our con- 
cern lies nearer home. God has offered us the 


pardon of our ſins, and everlaſting life, through 5 
the merits of Chriſt. But if, in the niceneſs of ? 


our caſuiſtry, we reject this offer, we may have 
reaſon to, repent ; 2 = 
ee N - 
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nate the guilt. Such fins, indeed, one ſhould 
. - _ hope; are ſmall offences in the eyes of a merciful 


into which we are commonly betrayed by me 


That we may have a more complete vie w of the 
danger of ſin, (the cauſe of our miſery and of our 


Saviour's death,) I ſhall conclude this article with 
enumerating its ſeveral kinds. 


And firſt 1 Gal mention the lighten this 


catalogue, fins of ignorance. A man may com- 


mit a fin without knowing it. He may have his 
doubts at the time of acting, without the means 
of ſolving them. His ignorance does not alter 
the nature of the action, though it may miti- 


God :—and yet St. Paul heavily bewails his hav- 


ing perſecuted the church of Chriſt, notwith- 
ſanding he did it ignorantly. But St. Paul had 


few firis to repent of but thoſe of ignorance. | 
Sins of negligence are more involved in guilt: 


55 Not to uſe the opportunities we have, argues great 


duty. — And on this head we ſhould be much on 


our guard: for many fins, which may perhaps on 
too flight an examination, appear to be thoſe of 


ignorance only, may in fact be charged upon our 
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means of k beer which God * 
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 forded us. - 


Next to theſe we inp tank; fink of: fardelb- 


mm 
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fodden temptation. Sins of this Lind ſhould be 


manfully withſtood, and ſincerely repented. If 
through our indulgence. we ſuffer them to get 


ground upon us, they are no longer fins of ſur- 
priſe : they e d tele tame, and rat by cg 


under the head of habitual fins. 
Habitual fins are ſtained with a very high degree 


of guilt. When we thus become the ſlaves of 


vice, our minds are tainted, and the ſenſe of.reli- / 


gion is loſt. Even ſmaller fins, when their fibres 


are thus woven into our nature, attain enormous 
growth. Of this alſo' we may be aſſured; that 


| when we have thus loft the command of ourſelves, 
we may proceed any length. If #ptoper tempt- - 
ation ariſe, what is there to check u? We may 
be carried to the laſt degree of wickediets; to 
N e 

: 57 . are meant thoſe: mY 
crimes which have nv. want of ktiowkedge to- ei- 
- cuſe, no ſudden temptation” to'.extenuate'; but 
are acted with deliberate contrivancty in den de- | 
_ fiance of law, conſcience, ee ee 

| chk depo of has na. 2751 
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| Abe eternity of it a dactrine of. reafe 


F . nal iſe 3 ho it is connected with the body; and 


— qallty. of the ſoul, the truth: itſelf hath in all ages 
ol the. world been the popular creed. Men be- 


LECTURE Ix. = 


Immortality of 1 
Ee rection of the bedy—Scripture dactrine on this 
_ | bead—application of it—future flate of happineſe— 
Bow deſcribedin Scripture—future flate of miſery— 

on—Scripture 


4 nn of the delring. 


= de Farther in the 3 of the 
© body; — This article preſumes . in the 
immortality of the ſoul. 

| What that principle of life is, which we call 
" the foul; how it is diſtinguiſhed from mere ani- 


in what ire it fublſts when all bodily funQions 


_ ceaſe ; are among thoſe indifloluble queſtions 
. r — But 


 Gſeuſſian of. this great queſtion worth fg 


feelings, from obſerving the progreſſive ftate of 


In - 


* 


2 
in knowledge and in habits of virtue; from the 


analogy of all nature, dying and reviving in every 


part; from their fituation here ſo apputently in- 


topics, which the * . man ns" able to fug- 
geſt. But though nature could obſcurely ſuggeſt 
this great truth, Chriſtianity alone threw a clear 
light upon it, and impreſſed it with a full degree 
of conviction upon our mii ds. 

But the article before us proceeds a ſtep far- : 
ther. It not only implies the immortality of the 
foul ; but afſerts the reſurreFion of the body. Nor 
was this doctrine whoily new. In the heathen” 
conceptions of a future life, we always find the 
ſoul in an imbodicd ſtate. The body was burned, 
or it was buried: yet ſtill we find it collected 


again into an organized form: airy, indeed, and 


bloodleſs ; but with all the parts of a human body, 
and able to perform its. operations. There is s 


nothing then in this doctrine that need ſhock our 
reaſon ; becauſe it ſeems to be the reſult of reaſon 
itſelf. — Beſides, as we believe, that God origi- 


nally. created our bodies from the duſt, is it more 


ſtrange, chat he ſhould raiſe us from the duſt 


again? Or, is it more ſtrange, when we ſeriouſly - 


weigh the matter, that a human body ſhould be 
n 


Di body: from all which we gather, that 


84 


a grain of corn, under the fame circumſtances, 
ſhould vegetate ? Are we at all acquainted with 
either proceſs ? Or dare we preſume to ſay, that, 
in the hands of an Almighty God, one is more 
improbable than the other ? The only difference 
| bs, that corn js produced every year; while the 
great harveſt of mankind (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
reſts till the conſummation of all things. — That 
| the fact therefore is ſo, depends both on analogy, 
and the beſt interpretation of Scripture. But 
beyond mere fa# the Scripture is filent. In what 
manner the. body ſhall be raiſed, or of what ſub- 
tance, we pretend not to examine. We learn 
that it is ſown in corruption, and raiſed in incorrup= 
tion ; that it is ſown in diſbonour, and raiſed in 
glory ; that it is ſown a natural body, and * 


whatever ſameneſs our bodies may have, they vill 
hereafter take a more ſpiritualized nature, and 


| will not be ſubject to thoſe infirmities to which 


| Points in which this deep ſubje might engage 


e er e eee od TOR 
ir behoyes us not to inquire. Y 
| _ Inſtead, therefore, of entering into metaphyſi- 
cal diſquiſitions of identity, or any other curious 


us, (all which, as they are founded on uncertainty, 
muſt end in conjecture, ) it is better to draw this 


denne into praftical uſe. Let ir teach us 


/ e 


ver hat bent 0 der babes wile ü is due W 
them; not vainly to adorn; not luxuriouſſy to 

pamper them; but to keep them as much as poſ- 
üble from the pollutions of the world, and k 
them down in the grave undefiled, there to be 
r 


e ve did is the * as 
which article we expreſs our faith in the ern 
of a future ſtate of rewards and/puniſhments. = 


This article is nearly Fache tothe ha, E 


 iivolved in the fame obſcurity. In what the re- 


wardof the virtuous will confilt after death,” our 


1 ſe gives us no i fi 5 ti ; 0 ieq in- : 


us 3 and it hath conjectured in all ages: but in- 
formation it hath none, except from the word of 
God]; and even there our limited capacities can 
receive it only in · general and Rgurative expreſ- 
fon. We are told, there will thin reign fines 
of joy and pleaſures for evermore; that the righteous 


Fan thee tes age; veto 
rr, where A br +. - 


"deed it will, in a matter which ſo nearly concerns 


Hull huoe an inheritance incorruptible, endifiled, thit _ 


femblel an inmemerable company of angels, the general 2] 


Ne of the church, the ſpirits of jaft men. me 
ws FERRO I Ep 
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Inture ſtate | of happineſs, yet we eaſily gather 
| Adew cirqumſtances which muſt of courſe attend 
it; as, chat it will be very great: that it will aſt 
for ever: that it will be of a nature entirely dif- 


| _- ferent from. the happineſs of, this world: that as 


in che next reaſon. and virtue will have the ſupe- 
N -rigrity : hunger. and big, tears and ſorrow, we 
Tea,, vill by no more; that. is, all uneaſy paſſions 
mand appetites will then be annihilajed ; all vain, 
fears will be then removed ;/ all anxious and in- 


plete and perfect ; and 
"4 - pendent ag here, on a. thouſand 1 
| ; bol conſiſtent, pniform,. and ftable,.. 
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ue: * t lk bens Bel be ited from their cr, 


Char there ſhall be neither death, jor ſorrow, nor pain. 


A From theſe, and, ſuch expreſſions, as. theſe, 
dbough we cannot collect the entire nature of a 


in this world; our paſſions and appetites prevail; 


truding cares; and we ſhall feel ourſelyes com- 
Men happineſs, . 


On the other hand, eee 


_in-what the puniſhment of the wicked config In 


dhe Scripture! we find many erpreſfons, from 
Which we gather that it wil be vexy great. It is 


there called an everlaſting fire, frepored for. the 
devil and bis angels ; "where the worm dheth nat, and 
_ | the fire it never quenched ;. 20here ſhall be weeping 
| and gnaſbing of teeth ; where the wicked ſhall drink 
of the uarath $i Hey ani iter a | 
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| a 
cup of his indignation ; wher thy fl ove mr 


neither by day nor night. : 
Though it becomes us certainly to put our own 


interpretations- wich the greateſt caution and hu- 
mility on ſuch paſſages as theſe ; yet the worm that” 
never dieth, and the fire that is never quenched, are | 
ſtrong expreſſions, and hardly to be evaded bx 
any refinements of verbal criticiſm.'. Let the deiſt - 
bravely argue down his fears, by demonſtrating . 
the abſurdity of a ſpirit's ſuffering in material fire. - 


Let him fully explain the nature of future puniſh-- 
ment; and convince us, that where it cannot re- 
form, it mult be unjuſt. — But let us, with more 


modeſty, lay out hands humbly on our breaſts, - 5 
confeſs our ignorance revert the appointments - | 


of God, whatever they may be; and prepare to 
meet them with holy hope, and trembling j 7 


and awful ſubmiſſion to his righteous will. 


Jo the unenlightened heathen, however, the - 
eternity of future puniſhments AL 6 be - 


unreaſonable doctrine. Their ſtate of the damned - Ie 
vas of eternal duration. A vulture for ever tore 
[thoſe entrails which were for ever renewed 3 and* 


Of 66% thing,” bon "we 
E in all our in- 
- quirics'on this deep ſubject,] that every thing 
Will, in the end, be right; chat a juſt and mer- 
ful God muſt act agreeably to juſtice and 

'metcy ; and that the firſt of theſe attributes will 
- molt afſuredly be tempered with the latter. | 
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From the dofirine of future rewards and 


puniſhments, the great practical truth which 
_ ariſes is, that we cannot exert too much pains in | 


— 


World. As this happineſs will laſt f ever, how 
3 beneficial will be the exchange; this v orld, 
_—_ Inns fr cen of 
3 „Sin, on the other hand, receives the greateſt | 
| Eiſcouragement from this doftrine, as every de- 
i Fes of wickedneſs, ſhort and tranſitory as it is, 
VF e Bot nog Arad 
- | KSidered as an addition to an 
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Er Theſe, we 
know, are of fach importance, that let our faith 
o 

eee ee 


placed before us; from which the compoſers of the 


catechiſm, as well as many other divines, have 
8 
| this is perhaps rather too much *, | Both Moſes 
tata adBs 1 


| | 4 7 : k 1 
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„ In the fourth volame of Biſhop Warburton's Commentary 
renne ac theſe 
E „ot whoſe firange crinies ko Seed ens tell” 888 
1 —— tel” 
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The original, ſays the biſhop, is more humoroug:”* + 8 
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enlarged greatly On morals; and each of them, 


CRIT and Chriſk ne ters 


eſpecially the latter, to have added many prac- 
E ů CEN ade ay 
eee 
V 
plete rule 6f duty, we accept ĩt with the utmoſt 


reverence, as the firſt great written law which God 


communicated to man. We conſider it as an 
eternal monument, inſcribed by the finger of God 


himſelf, with a few ſtrong, indelible characters; 


not defining the minutiz of morals, but enjoitiing 
thoſe great duties which have the moſt particular 
- Influence on the happineſs of ſocjeiy, and prohi- 
biting thoſe enormous crimes which are tlic great: 
eſt ſources of its wif fs. aſe 47 ages 


NN ͤ K 


parts, from their having been originally written 


to contain our duty to God; . the other, our duty 


to man. 6 


* 
* * 


Dee e he ee 


GEW ready to 
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receive every thing which cither the law of Nature or the Goſpel 
commands. ' A juſt ridicule on thoſe, practical commentators, 
SF GENT 
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them, duties, are! owing to God, ail} ochers to n 
prac- whereas, in fact, we know that all duties are 
r any equally owing to God. However, if we avoid 
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che deſtruQtion of Jeruſalem. in all which cala- | 
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in him; which is the foundation of all religion, 


| The ſeventh commandment forbids adultery. 
The black infidelity and injury which accompany | 
this-crime z the confuſion in families which often, 
ſucceeds ;, and the general tendency it hath to de- 
ſtroy che domeſtic happineſs of ſociety, ſtain it 
with a very high degree of guilt. 


The ſecurity of our pager ths jet of 155 
the eighth commandment. 


The ſecurity of our characters, of che ninth. 
The tenth reſtrains us not only from the actual 
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which might more properly be intitied; «Our 
<« duty to our neighbour and ourſelves” Thee 
ſeem intended as an'explanation of the command- 
ments on Chriſtian prineiples; with the addition 
of other duties, which do not properly fall under 
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as every degree of light behaviour, ST 
of an indecency, is improper before our ſuperiors, Þ 
ſo is it likewiſe in the preſence of Almighty God, 


who'is ſo much ſuperior to every thing that can 
be called great on earth. 


te ſor of Gl ly hack, i ue xy | 


Ran POD TT Mirth, | = 


| within the bounds of innocence, cannet be offen- 


five to God. He is offended only with fn. Sin 


in the loweſk degree is hateful to him; but a 


formal, ſet behaviour, 3 
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| reger 
founded on his goodneſs to his creatures. Even 
this world, mixed as it is with eyil, abounds with 


indeed, place their affections too much upon it. 
and rate it at too high a value; which ſhews, at 


_ leaſt, how valuable it is generally eſteemed: but, 


in the opinion even of wiſe men, it deferves ſome 
eſtimation. The acquiſition of knowledge in all 
its branches; the intercourſe of ſociety the con- 
templation of the wonderful works of God, and all 
pigs Noe os eee 


' nefs is not only eternal, but of the pureſt and moſt 
perfect kind; when we ſee God as a father, 
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15 the refine of religion nid e modes of 


_ enjoyment. 

Let this world, however, go for little; its value 
chiefly conliſts in its conneQtion with the next. 
In contemplating a future life, the enjoyments of 
this are loſt. It is in the contemplation of futu- 


| rity, that the Chriſtian views the goodneſs of God 
in che fulleſt light. When we ſee the Deity 


engaging himſelf by covenant to make our ſhort 


abode here a preparation for our eternal happineſs 
hereafter; when we are affured that this happi- 


opening all his ſtores of love and kindnefs to bring 


| back to himſelf a race of creatures fallen from 


their original perfection, aud loſt through their 
oem folly, perverſeneſs, and wickedneſs; then it 


"Is that the evils of life ſeeni as atoms in the fun- 


beam: the divine nature appears overflowing with 


CONC Tote." 
That che enjoyments of a 


is ſulficiently obvious: WL 


| verninenit'of this world, there is often among men 
| A foitof infidelity which aſcribes all events to their 
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vernment. Moſes ſaw among the Jews a kind of 
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run in a ſtated. courſe; and the finger_of God, | 
which acts unſeen, is rarely ſuppoſed. - 


And, ne dont, eur own auetiry audentiiuces 
have a great ſhare in procuring for us the bleſhpgs © 
of life. [God hath qanezed them, ao.thw newnedat: Xo 
cxxnins end bs of catenin de * 


providence of God ſhould throw opportunities in 
our way? All the means of worldly happineſs 


are, ſurely, no other than the means of his go- | 


infidelity like this, when he forbad the people to : 


ſay in their hearts—My puer, and the might of 5 5 


my bands hath gotten me this wealth : whereas, he 


adds, they ought n I N 


who giveth power to get wealth. | 
Others anzin heve e TY 
God, his permiſhon of evil. A good God, fay 
they, would have prevented it, and have placed ; 
n | 
1 I 
Wich regard to man, there ſeems to be no great : 
diſficulty in this matter. It is enough, ſurely, that 
God hath put the means of comfort in dur power. 
In the natural world, he hath given us remedies 
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more unaccountable; and the cruelty over it, 
Which is exerciſed by man. But have we not the 
| modeſty to ſuppoſe that this difficulty may be ow- 


hend}—Belcdes, difficulties in the moral govern 
ment of the world (as in nature, in religion, in 
| the Scriptures, and in every thing elſe) may be 
| teft on purpoſe to exerciſe our faith. There are 
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min foppaſc himſelf equal to alt? 0 
One truth is very apparent; that it we ſhould 


EST argue ourſelves into atheiſm by the untractable- 
neſs of cheſe ſubjects, we ſhould be fo far from 
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fure of it. , We are told we ought to love him, 


. 
many people may perhaps find they can exert. 
The affections of ſome are naturally cool, and 


little excited by any objects. The guilty perſon 
is he whoſe affections are warm in every thing 


but religion. The obvious meaning therefore of 
the expreſſion is, that, whether our affections are 
cool or warm, we ſhould make God our chief 
200d; we ſhould ſet our affeftions-more on him 
than on any thing elſe ; we ſhould obey his laws, 
inſtead of liſtening to the temptations of the 


world; and for his ſake, and for the fake of h:: 


laws, we ſhould be ready to reſign every thing 
we haye, even life itſelf. He who can do this 


may be ſaid to love God with all bis we Lead 


all bis foul, and all bis frengyh.. — ..* 


After all, however, every n 
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1 + him to give 
him thanks, taput our whele tro i him, and to call 
* : 

We bore hers the duty of proper recommended 


1 . to us: but I {hall haye occaſion, in treating of the 


Lord's prayer, to ſpeak more fully hereaſter on 
. this ſubject. What I ſhall ſay at preſent ſhall be 
confined to the obſervance of the ſabbath. - 
The Jewiſh ſabbath was inſtituted to comme- 
morate the creation of the world, and the redemp- 
con from Egypt. | Theſe. great events which it 
held out, impreſſed on the people a ſtrong ſenſe . 
2 their dep e 
and the propriety of worſhip. 
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dach is the reſurreQion of Chriſt, To comme- 
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morate this, the Chriſtian hath changed his ſab- 
bath from the ſeventh day of the weck to the 
farſt : eigen e AIR 
FFC 
ſaid. — It is a teſtimony of that reverence which is 
mankind conſiders it as ſuch. The heathen na- 
tions always approached- their gods in public aſ- 
ſemblies. The reſpect of a public reſort, on. 
ſolemn occaſions, is paid even to earthly princes. 


If it tend therefore in any degree to impreſs an 


| idea of reverence, it is certainly due ol — | 
fions where the Almighty is concerned. 
F 
Auch is giving = public ee of r. It 
is that teſt which ſociety demands of all its mem-- 
bers. By the laws of the community it is exacted z- | 
S r a confidence 
Theſe public aſſemblies . 5 
aefing bond among Chriſtians. Every part of e 
ſervice points out that love and union which ſhould- | 
ſubſiſt among them. It places chens in the light of 
children of one common parent, joining with one 
conſent, in begging bleſſings, which concern them 
all. — Bringing all ranks likewiſe together im- 
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. national bleſſings; as cloſet- devotion is more the 
vehicle of our private requeſts. It is commonly- 
alſo eſteemed the moſt animated ſpecies of de- 
votion, as the zeal of one may be ſuppoſed to 

| 1 bre 


here every member was really in earneſt, we 
muſt be much unacquainted with the ſpirit of 
-devotion, if r degree, catch 
-the-flame.  ' e 
2 remeber, that great 
5 ſtreſs is laid upon this ſpecies of devotion in Scrip- 


"A thre, where: we read frequently of ' aſſemblies 


. 
1 It is probable, that people of ſuperior | 
Nations and education, are not always ſo well in- 
ſttructed in religion, as not to hear with advantage 
| their duty enforced; or ſet in a light that may 
ſtuike them; or at leaft to be occaſionally re- 
minded of it. But whatever they may think with 
regard to themſclyes, they muſt allow, that to 
the greater part of mankind, religious inſtruction 
_ - abſolutely neceſſary. It is the opinion of the ge- 
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equally certain, that if people of ſuperior ſtations 
do not give the obſervance of it their ſahQtion,. it 
will not long have credit among the vulgar. Such 
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wy in Gad. | 
By putting nadie Ga is meant wind; | 
ing on him as our happineſs and our-refuge. — 
Human nature is/always: endes ouring either to 
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remove pain 3 or, if eaſe he obtained, -to acquire | 


moſt eligible, which in theſe reſpecte arethemolt. | 2 
efeQual.- The world, it is true, makes-us flat- You 


© them to the body. Its means of happineſs to thoſe 
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 confiſt of two parts, a body and a ſoul. Boch of 
theſe want the means of happineſs, as well as the 
removal of evil. But the world cannot even afford 


who depend upon them as ſuch, are, in a thouſand 
inſtances, unſatisfying. Even, at beſt, they will 
Fail us in the end; while pain, diſeaſes, and 
death, ſhew us that the world can afford no re- 
Fuge againſt bodily diſtreſs. And if it cannot 


afford the means of happineſs, and of ſecurity 
che body, how much .leſs can TINS 2 


'. to afford them to the f?: 


un It that he depends. As far as prudence goes, he 


| all ſhare them,) he reigns himlclf into the hands 


Nothing then, in this ** 2 fillcient 
foundation for ebe nor indeed can any thing be 
but Almighty God, who affords us the only means 
of happineſs, and is our only real refuge in diſtreſs. 
On him, the more we truſt, the greater we ſhall 
feel our ſecurity ; and that man who has, on juſt 
religious motives, confirmed in himſelf this truſt, 
wants nothing elſe to ſecure his happineſs. The 
world may wear what aſpect it will: it is not on 


_ endeavours to-avoid the evils of life: but when 
| they fall to his ſhare, (as ſooner or later we muſt 


£ of that God who made him, and who knows beſt | 


how to diſpoſe of him. On him he thoroughly 
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courſe by prayer caſing that whatever happens 
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| The name of Gad is accompanied with fuch ideas 
of greatneſs and reverence, that it ſhould never 
paſs. our lips without ſuggeſting "thoſe ies. 
Indeed it ſhould never be mentioned, but with a 
kind of awful heſitation, and on the moſt ſulemm 


Sent occaſions, either in ſerious diſcourſe; or when =. . 
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ſhall to honour the name. of God. A ſolemn oath-is 

1 an appeal to God himſelf *; and is entitled to our I 


utmoſt reſpect, were it only in a political light; 
_ as in all human concerns it is e ſtrongeſt teſtt 
of veracity; ee eee FR : 
the wiſdom of all nations. ON xt bet 
1 —— hole of | 
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nen my ſoul: and a third, God is my witneſs. 
To the uſe of oaths others have objefted, that 
they are nugatory. The good man will ſpeak the 
truth without an oath; and the bad man-cannot 
be held by one. . And this, would be true if man- 
Lind were divided into good and bad: but as they 
_ are generally of a mixed character, we may well 
ſuppoſe, that many would venture a, ſimple falſe- 
r 
perjury”. 
£2 As an oath therefore ——— 
-ner; and an 6 proper 0ccafion, — 
. as one of the higheſt acts of religion; ſo perjury, 
or falſe-ſwearing, is certainly one of the higheſt 
_  -nfts of impiety; and the greateſt diſhanour we 
enn poſſibly ſhew to the name of God. It is, in 
effect, either denying our belief in a God, or his 
power to puniſh. Other crimes wiſh to eſcape 
N nn mne, 
to his face. 
2 Ae dn the name of God is maſd SC 
-hgrioured by the horrid praQtice of common 
e, i= which . curſing. Tf this 
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| they will cither refuſe to feat; or when ſworn, will not 
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ſhocking vice were not ſo dreadfully familiar to 
our cars, eee * _—_— 
utmoſt horror. 
. one hould lima 
give attended with ſome great advantage, in the 
way either of pleaſure-or profit. The wages of 
| iniquity commonly afford ſome temptation 3 but 
they to commit ſin without any wages, is a ſtrange 
well ſpecies of infatuation. — May we then aſk the 
. ra 
ea af ariſe from this practice?) 0 
Ms Kr vid be-iffcuke 0w print ont cnc. = Perhaps - 
it may be ſaid, that it adds ſtrength to an affirm 
ation. But if a man commonly ſtrengthen his 
 affirtnations in this way, we may venture toaffert, 
hat the praftice will tend rather to deſſen than 
conſinm his credit. It ſbewe plainly what he 
himſelf thinks of his on veracity. We never 
138 till it become ruinous. 8 
--Sbme forward youth may think, that an bath 
odds an gir and pal to his diſcpurle3 that it ib. 
manly and important; and gives him conſequence. = 
| We may whifper one ſecret in his ear, which he 
may be aſſured is @ truth. Theſe airs of manli- 
neſs give him conſequence with thoſe: only whoſe 
commendation is diſgrace; others he only convinces 
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e 2 an oath gives - 
Sinbad terror to his: threatenings. In this he 
may be right; and the more horribly wicked he 
grows, the greater object of terror he may make 
Himſelf. On this plan the devil 2 him a 
F e | 

. 
eee eee. 
to ſay: — Thoſe, however, who can argue in 
favour of this fin, I ſhould fear, there is little 
greater part of ſuch as are addicted to it, act 
rather from habit than principle. We deter ſuch 
perſons from indulging ſo pernicious a habit, and 
to ſhew them that it is worth their while to be at 
fome [pains to conquer it, let us now. ſee what 
arguments may be produced on the other fide. 
AIs the firſt-place, common ſwearing leads to 
_ perjury. He who is addicted to fwear on every 
trifling occaſion, cannot but often, I had almoſt 


an untruth : and though I ſhould hope fuck per- 
Jury is not. a ſin of ſo beincus a nature as what 
, in i 1 . 1 ; " "- 18 | U 4 27 — corrupt, 
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with leſs reverence. If nobody dared to tabe an 


wickedneſs of the practice: You haue heard, ſaith 
Chriſt, that it bath been ſaid by them & old time, 
thou ſhalt not forfevear thyſelf : but I. fay unto you; - 
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much 23-it makes 2 ſolemn oath to be received 


oath but on proper . occaſions an oath would be 
received with reſpect; but when we are accuf- 
tomed to hear wearing the common language of 
our ſtreets, it is no wonder that people make 
light of oaths on every occaſion, and that judicial, 
commercial, qualifying, and official Se tw 
treated with ſo much indifference. 45 

Thirdly, —_— —— OG 
as an act of great irreverence to God, and as ſuch; 
implying alfo a great indifference to religion.” If it 
would diſgrace a chief magiſtrate to ſuffer appeals 
on every trifling or ludicrous occafion z we may 
at leaſt think it as diſreſpectful to the Almighty: 


lf we loſe our reverence for Gad, it is impoſſible. 


we can retain it for his Jaws. You ſcarcelyremem- 
ber a common ſwearer, „ 
an exact Chriſtian. n 
„ ee x 
mon {wearing by the poſitive command of :ourt 
Saviour, which is founded unqueſtionably on the 


fevear not at all ; neither by heaven, for it is God's 


throne ; neither by the earth, for it is bis footffodl — 
— 1 5 
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1 — by yea, nay, gy; for whatever 
| with great emphatic prefing his Maiter's words, 
ſays, Above all things, my brethren, fwear mat ; 
| neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by 
 —_ z let your yea be yea; and yeoy nay; 
5 I hall juſt 244, on this ſubject, that two things 
ere to beavoided, whichare nearly allied to ſwear- 
.I. the farſt place, the uſe of light exclo- 
min, and invocations upon God on every trivial 
| occaſion, is certainly wrong. We cannot have 
much reverence for God himſelf, when we treat 
" his nome in ſo familiar a manner; ad may affure 
 ourſclves, that we are indulging a practice which 

3 HO Opn bee 

FE | 

4; phraſe a found like rene. aro to be avoided; 

5 for the fake of the ſound, who think (if they think 

Ee at all) that they add to their diſcourſe the ſpirit of 
| : {wearing without the guilt of it. Such people had 


"| offend and miſlead others; and, with regard to - 
Fun may end in realities. At leaſt they ſhew | 
c 
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F ” 
ſo are we enjoined alſo 1 honour bis holy-<word. 

By Ga#'s holy word, we mean both the Old Tef- | 
tament and the New. The connection between 
chem is ſo cloſe, that no man can pay 3 regard to : 
the one without paying it alſo to the other. - The - 
New Teftament is not only of the ſame texture 
' with the old, but the very ſame web, as it were, 
only more utifolded. _ : 

The books of the Old Teſtament open with the | 
earlieſt accounts of time, earlier than any human 
records reach ; and yet, in many inſtances, they Tz 
are ſtrengthened by human records. The heathen | . 
mythology is often grounded, on remnants of che = 

_ facred ſtory; and many of the Bible- events are re- A 
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| The very e to th 
ir ho ding of hater ec 
moſt beautiful picture of the ſimplicity of ancient 
manners, and of genuine nature, unadorned in- 
deed by ſcience, but impreſſed ſtrongly with a 
ſenſe of religion. This gives an air of greatneſs 


Eh Ne 16 0 eee 


| law, was marked in ſtronger lines by the prophets, 


| theſe exalted characters. 
| | The patriarchal hiſtory is followed by the Jewiſh. 
Here we have the principal events of that peculiar 
| nation; which lived under a theocracy, and was 
ſet apart to preſerve and propagate * the knowledge 
| of the true God through thoſe ageslof ignoratice 
antecedent to Chriſt. Here too we find thoſe types 
and repreſentations, which the apoſtle to the 
Hebrews calls the ſbadews of good things to u. 
. To thoſe books, which contain the legiſlation 
and hiſtory of the Jews, ſucceed the prophetic | 
- writings. As the time of the promiſe drew ftill 
nearer, the notices of its approach became ſtronger. 
The kingdom of the Meſſiah, which was but ob- 
ſcurely ſhadowed by the ceremotiies of the Jewiſh 


and proclaimed in more intelligible language. The | 
office of the Meſſiah, his miniſtry, his life, his ac- 
: tins, * and his rurrect ian, are all very 


| ® See this bse very emen treated im one of the fr . 
etnies of Jenkine' Reaonalenh of cut, 
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Abet best out. We 8 
ing the warm figures of the prophetic language 

too literally, and applying to a temporal dominion | 
thoſe expreſñons which were intended only as de- 
ſcriptive of a ſpiritual one, were offended at the 
meanneſs of Chriſt's appearance on earth, and : 


phets, when they uſed a leſs figurative language, 
ramen eee ee | 
rows, and acquainted with grief. EOS 

To theſe books are added ſeveral others, poetical 


and moral, which adminiſter much inſtruction 


and matter of meditation to devout minds, © 
The New Teſtament contains firſt the fimple hif- 
tory of Chriſt, as recorded in the four Goſpels. In 
thishiſtoryalſoare delivered thoſe excellentinſtruc- 
ciples; the precepts and the example dlended 


together. 


ve d. Goſpi Been, neuer ser 


ſtate of the Chriſtian church, and the opening of 788 
the Goſpel to the Gentile world. le: Ip — 
The eds of wen of the edle piatitw- . 


larly of St. Paul, to ſome of the new eſtabliſhed 


| churches, e Our Saviour had 
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on high to complete the great work of publiſhing 
the Goſpel;, and in the epiſtles that work is com- 
The truths and dotrines of the Chriſtian 


; religion are here ſtill more unfolded and enforced. 


The facred volume concludes with the revela- 


- tions of St. John, which are ſuppoſed to contain a 


| prophetic deſcription of the future ſtate of the 
__ church. Some of theſe propheties, eſpecially 
againſt the pope, it is ſuppoſed, are already ful- 
filled; and others, which now, as ſublime de- 
' ſcriptions only rouſe the imagination, will, pro- 
 bably in the future ages of the church, be the 
objects of the underſtanding alſo... ny 

It cannot be ſuppoſed thatbooks ſy veryancient, 


| and containing ſuch” a variety of matter, ſhould 


be without their difficulties. | In the New Teſta- 


ment, indeed, few difficulties are found but what 


ariſe from Jewiſh modes of ſpeaking ;, and theſe 
ure cakily underſtood by thoſe who will be at any 
. 1 

The chief difficulties, n 
"Teſtament, relate to its authorifeng crueksy,' and 
| allowing indulgences which the Goſpel forbids. | 
Wich regard to the former, the ſame acts of 
_ cruelty are everywhere committed now; but we 
conkider them now, without cavilling at them, as 
the ordinary courſe of human events. Yet the 
ne; 20 
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| we mult ccnbler the grolval progreſs of God's 


permitted them Jefore : only #ben the arm of Pro- 
fact is, the world was then, as it is now, mz 
every kind, while men are free agents, mult be 
of courſe the appendages'of it. So that, unleſs | 
we cavil at God's whole ſcheme of a ſtate of | 


trial, we have no ground to cavil at any ſeparate 


part. 


Then again, n 
under the law which the Goſpel does not allow, 


dually ; the Goſpel vas introduced gradually z 2 


and a purer ſtate was always founded on an im- 


purer. The times of this ignorance, ſays the apoſtle, * 
before the Goſpel, God winked at; but now. be 


mixed with-the wickgdueſs of man. The Chriſ- 
tian religion, therefore, we ſuppoſe, will undergo 
2 new revolution, which is pointed out, however 
obſcurely, in the revelations of St. John. So that, 
as religion now Joris wnjay things hhck wore 
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improve our hearts, by learning from it the duties 
R Of GE Wa OO A8 
| re 8 | 


God. When it inſtrufts us to have our converſs- 
| tien in heaven, and to ſet: aur affeTions on things | 


.- =o 


| _ _» Thus then the Old Teſtament and the New 
are connected, and make together that word of 

Gad which we are enjoined to honour ; and this 
| honour, we may be affured, is beſt ſhewn by ap- 
_ plying theſe holy writings to the uſes for which 
_ Godintended them. We ſhould take the Bible into 


ourhands,asweſhouldapproach a divine inſtructor, 


with a habit of mind, not to cavil, not to create 
: objections, not to quote wantonly, not to. apply 
to ludicrous purpoſes (all which is certainly 


difbonouring it); but with a pious inclination to 
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/ This divine book furniſhes a great variety of 


| matter for our meditation. It is profitable, we are 


told, for doftrine, for reproof, for correfion and in- 
 Fruftion. When we find in it moral rules laid 


down for our conduct, we ſhould compare our 


2 Actions with thoſe rules; and where motives are 
| ' aſſigned, we ſhould try our hearts by theſe too, 


and examine whether they are right in the ſight of 


above, we ovight to. examine ourſelves, whether 


| Heaven or the world is more the object of our de- 


fires. When the mercies of the Goſpel are recited, 


| "0 nn * and a. . 


* 


* 
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New = «+; and when we read the denuniiations of 


this - W with reverence the awful inprefſion. When che 
$:.4 good ations of holy men are recorded, we ſhould 
hich WM confider them as recorded for our example; and 
into when their fyuiltier are recited, theſe ſhould teach 


us diffidence and humility. In ſhort, our fears, our 

hopes, our faith, our joy, our love and gratitude, 

haye all ſufficient objects to engage them. It 
ſhould be our great endeavour to transfuſe the 4 
ſpirit of this holy book into our lives z and he who 
SETAE er ny 
66 | 
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. : 
wal all the dey of our iſe. 2 
Bo ferve God tray all the dos of ure ee 
end his? firſt, F and 
ſecondly,” the term of it. 1 
-_ Firſt, we muſt ſerve God truly.” We muſt not 
reſt | ſatisfied with the e acfimn; but muſt 
motive. It is the motive alone that makes an action 
acceptable to God. The hypocrite may faff twice | — | 
in the week, and giue alms of all that he poſſeſſes; 
but if his faſts and his alms are intended as 
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God requires the beart: he requires that an earneſt 
defere. using pgreeably to his will ſhould be the 


even an indifferent action a value in his Gght. : 
As we are enjoined to ſerye God truly, ſo. 


„ eh ptitelt, we Dockl on 
ſevere. in a conſtant tenor of obedience. That lax 
— Moi ho eve ies 
| 28d ranning the ane round of 28 wn 
penting, is rather the life of an onner than 
_ of a pious Chriffian. He Who, in the 
VV 
the better. of his bad habits, and to heap vd vanring 
towards Chriſtian perfection, but ſuſfers himſelf 
at intervals entirely to h fight of his calling, 
 cannot-he really ſexious.in his profeſion : he is at 
a great diſtance from ſerving God truly all the 
ae Sit bife, and WITT to 
. „ 

| That man;wherher placed in gh eftate or low, 
. funinit;6f hnman happineſs who 
ꝛvñl FI. The 
| thingsof this world may engage, but cannot ingreſs 
 his/attention 3 its ſorrows and its joys may affect, 
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to one that great Maſter, whoſe com- 
de the mands he reveres, whoſe favour he ſeeks, whoſe -— 
| give diſpleaſure alone is the real object of his fears, and 
8 whoſe rewards alone are the real objects of his | 

o.arc i hops. - Every thing elſe is trivial in bis fight. - 
©. As The world may ſooth, or it may threaten him; he 
ſteadily in the ſervice of God, and in 
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„ 
we would have them do ts u—the- rule 


I | guarded—the happineſs derived to individuals and 


| Ingoour neighbour as ourſelver, and deing 
; | af we wid here them to oe Fe — N 


Hanse confdercd thoſe duties, we obs 


_ immediately to God, we next conſider thoſe which 


have a more immediate connection with man. 
| Theſe, as diſpoſed in the - ſummary before us, 
| may be divided into general and particular duties 
— ſuch as concern mankind in * and 
| ſuch as ariſe from particular relations. oh 
Let us conſider, firſt, ſuck as are general. We 
wl love our neighbour as ourſelves, and do to others 
ar we would have them do to us. Theſe two rules 
may not improperly be called an appendix to the 
| law. Upon every emergence a law in point may 
| "ot heveady; it may not indeed cat. oy 
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* What law, 
for inſtance, can direct all thoſe little nameleſs 
os of findly incor erg, man and 
form the greateſt part of its happineſs? . What. 
law can direct our gratitude ? or can enter into 
all thoſe minute diſtinctions which make the cir- 
cumftances of one man different from thoſe of 
another? In many caſes, therefore, not taken 


LOSS 


4 
8 


* notice of by law, we are here enjoined to make 
725 the appeal to our own feelings. The former of 
wherg thaſe great rules nn our aer. the latter, 
* BF 
1 The meaning of the word neighbour our Saviour 
1 ſettled in the patable of the good Samaritan; 
= from which it appears, that all mankind are to 


be eſteemed our neighbours. -'The mode alſo of this 
affeQtion is defined. Ve muff love aur neighbour 
as *owurſelves. How then 'do we love ourſelves ? 
Self. love, we know, is a ſteady principle, prompt 
-ing us at alÞ times to avoid pain and purſue hap- 
pineſs. For though men are often the voluntary 
authors of their own miſery, yet they act „ 
blind belief, that che preſent pleaſure, in 2 n 


muſt be meafured by the love we bear ourſelves, it 
muſt be a ſteady principle prompting us at all 
Loa. ata; coords 
Pineſs. 
But it may be objected that love is involuntary; 
— that we like and diſlike from humour, prejudice, 
and caprice: how then is an affeQtion, ſo little 
in our power, preſcribed as a duty? ?? 
This is cafily anfwered. A general abſtracted 
benevolence, which is ready to do good to all, and 
Which delights in the good of all, may exiſt with- 
out any of that particular attachment to the indi- 
—— — called love; e | 
an affeftion to the whole ſpecies, and parti- 
 cularly a compaſſion to the diſtreſſed part of it. 
- The good Samaritan would have relieved any 
man in the ſame circumſtances in which he found 
the diſtreſſed traveller. To that man he bad 
: NT OTE 
ſeen him.” U | 4 
. edt fine Hh 
Sit Se wa wry; e 
the Scripture is ſilent. 
It may be fo; it was our Saviour's defign'to 
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| were attained, all the inferior degrees of affeftion 
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He, 
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He, who was ſo well acquainted with human na- 
ture, certainly knew, that if univerſal benevolence 


to relations, friends, and country, would follow 


of courſe. Like the ſmaller circles on the fur- 


hne 
be included in the large. i 
The regulation —— leads naturally 
to the regulation of our aions. Letts N 
ethers as ve <vould have them do to us. W 

Are we then to be the dupes of han 
gant claim that may be made upon us? * 
By no means. This is a perverſion of the rule. 
We are required only to do to others what we 
might reaſonably expect they ſhould do to s.. 
Hence all unreaſonable claims are excluded. 
With this reftriflion the rule before us is truly 
admirable, - and ſhould be ever in our minds, 
when we have intercourſe with others. Scarcely 
any caſe can occur in which it will not direct us 


right. Our practice is not here confounded by 


nice diſtinctĩons or ſubtle points of morality.” 
We are referred at onee to our own breaſts. 
Our own feelings are the criterion- We hae 
only to aſk: ourſelves, whether the action in dif. 
pute be ſuch, as we ſhould think might reaſonably 
3 An ankwer WW queſ- 
|; tion 
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. And, indeed, wp attend 
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ariſe of which men are capable, either as indivi- 


| duals or as members of ſociety. The firſt, which 
regulates our affeQtions, leads directiy to our own 
| happineſs. If we love others as we love ourſelves, 
we muſt of courſe diveſt our minds of all thoſe vile 
| paſſions which are the great ſources of our miſery ; 
and hen epvy, malice, revenge, and other / bad 
inclinations are rooted out, the kind and friendly 
aſſections will of, courſe take place ; at leaſt the 
ground is well prepared for their reception. N 
As the obſervance of the firſt rule leads di- 


1 e rech 10 our own happineſs: the obſervance of 


the ſecond leads directiy to the happineſs of others. 
The miſchicfs which diſtreſs ſocicty ariſe chiefly 


from wialence and fraud. Both theſe will be 
driven out through the prevalence of this prin- 
ne who weld Re Ben 
. Jeſt. vicher?, - tt | 
„ accompany he dig: aig 
. ere inculcated, are a general obliging behaviour in 
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or inferiors ; a generous candour towards their 
farts; ua renlinils t9 bekr with their etl = 
will be the natural overflowing of 1 | 1 
heart. And though wo-do act fy; thet whorrer | = 
courſe alſo have a benevalent bear? (for an obliging 
behaviour is ſometimes natural and ſometimes | 
aſſumed); yet it may not be improper for thoſe 
who wiſh to attain this great principle to begin 
with a gentleneſs of behaviour, as an excellent 
mean to ſoften the heart and render it ſuſceptible 
of benign impreſhons. Such à behaviour my, 
perhaps, be more aſſiſtant to us NEIL . 
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neighbour as ourſelves, and of doing to athers as e 
mould have them do to us, 3 


cial intercourſe in general, we "to thoſe 
more confined duties, which ariſe | particular 
relations, connections, and ſtations in life. 5 
4 Among theſe, we are-firſt taught, as indeed 
25 the order of nature directs, » 

| een Sh | 
| The two print to be inite on are ry 
27 6 higheſt 


-_ chim: and in general we hope parents behave 


5 Ve and to obtain their love. 


to their children in a manner both to deſerve 


rr 
2 53 the aſfections of the child, yet ſtill 
| the parent has a title to refpett and obedience, on 
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of nature dictates, which reaſon inculcates, which 
human laws and human cuſtoms all join to 
Wer eee eee 
commands. 

The child will ber reſþef to his parent, by 
treating him at all times with deference. He 


| will conſult his parent's inclination, and ſhew a 
readineſs in a thouſand nameleſs trifles, to con- 


form himſelf to it. He will never peeviſhly con- 
tradict his parent; and when he offers a contrary | 
opinion he will offer it modeſtly. Reſpect will 
teach him alſo not only to put the beſt colouring 
Frag Ep” ee, e but even if 
thoſe infirmities be great, it will ſoften and 
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ſullenneſs, ſhould refuſe their parents lawful 


| communes : to the obſervance of all which, how- | 


rarious- motives 3. and, above. all, by the. com- 5 
REC. nin e eee eee 


rarely happens.” IE ne >. on he 
| other fide; that children, through obſtinacy or 


"8. 7 

the worſt ®,—They are farther bound, not only 
to obey the commands of their parents, but to 
obey them cheerfully : he does but half his duty 


who does it not From his heart. 


* There remains ſtill a third part of filial duty, 


which peculiarly belongs to children when grown 
up. "This the catechiſm calls fuccouring, or ad- 


_ miniſtering to the neceſſities of the parent, either 


in the way of managing his affairs, when he is 
leſs ale to manage them himſelf, or in ſupplying 
his wants, ſhould he need aſſiſtance in that way. 
And tis the child ſhould do on the united prin- 
_ ciples of love, duty, and gratitude. The hypocri- 
tical Jew would ſometimes evade this duty by 


_ dedicating to ſecred wes what ſhould have been 


expended ' in Hing his parent. Our Saviour 
ſharply rebukes this perverſion of duty, and gives 


- him to underſtand, that no pretence of ſerving 
God can cover the neglect of aſſiſting. a parent. 


And if no pretence of ſerring God can do it, 


r 


unnatural. 


Under this head allo we indy conlder that at 
* tention-and love which are due to other relations, 
_ eſpecially that mutual affeQtion which ſhould 
Nr The name of brother 
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generally uſed in Scripture as a term of peculiar 
endearment, to call men to the practice of ſocial 


virtue. It reminds them of every kindneſs which | 
man can ſhew to man. If, then, we ought to; | 


treat all mankind with the affection of brothers, . | 


with what F aten fake whey 
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the ling, and all that are put in authority under him. 
By the. king, and all that are. put, in augherity 
under him, are meant the various parts of the go- 
vernment we live under, of which the king is the | 


head : and the meaning of the precept is, that we 
amn nnen 


ſubmit to the inconveniences for the fake of be 


advantages. 
- The end of fockey is mann hy acne 


nience : without it even /afety.could in no degree 


be obtained; the good would become a prey to 
the bad, nay the very human ſpecies to the beaſts. 


of the field. Still lefs could we obtain the cn. 
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Iabour of many. If every man depended on 
| Kinaſelf for what he enjoyed, how deſtitute would 
be the fituation of human affairs! | 

© Bat event e and convenience” are not the 
only fruits of ſociety. Man, living merely by 
himſelf, would be an 1 unpoliſhed 
ſavage. lt is the intercourſe of ſociety which 
_ cultivates the human mind. One man's know- 
"ledge and experience is built upon another's; and 


To enjoy theſe advantages, therefore, men 
| joined In ſociety z and hence it it became 
. that goverament ſhould be eſtabliſhed.” "Magi 
rates are created z laws made; taxes ſubmitted 
toʒ and every one, inſtead of righting-himſelf, 
| {except in mere 5 * . 
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; LECTURE XV. 


pub and mented ts this world and th ht. 


W. enjoined ee eee. 


au. governors, teachers, rita paſtors, and 2 
maſters. Here another ſpecies of government is i 
Pas 3 ht heyy, eee 0 ; 
try, rial pairs nd my ve meant 
to guide our youth. 

'By our teachers; drivel pafors, 8 
ORE OE TNT th. tage | 
cation, and of our inſtruction in religion, whom 
we are to liſten to with humility and attention as - 


FB But 

Ain our youth, it is highly proper for us to pax 

2 dutiful ſubmiffon to their inſtructions, as we 

3 
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| meſitof our own. At that early age, it ſhould be 


inftruftors cannot be ſhewn better than in the 
| upon them. They wenkl do wall-tdiifoas,-t9 
conſider the advantages of an early attention to 
; ee eee 


ph: ledge and religion. 


© The great fe of nie in als various 


NE. ee eee 
te mind from the prejudices of ignorance, and 


to give it juſter and more enlarged conceptions 
chan are the mere growth of rude nature. By 
reading, you add the experience of others to your 
own. Da AL} FEEDS IG tx 
rr The 


Be 8 men have their attention much 


nꝛaeceſſities of life engage them; and it is happy 


engroſſed by thoſe employments in which the 


they have. Labour ſtands in the room of-educa- 
tion, and fills upthoſe vacancies of mind, which, 
in a ſtate of idleneſs, would be engroſſed by 
e r | 
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religion we know is infinitely mort ſo :. oe 


in life; i eds tes 
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cot ſubſtitute forething in the rn 
their minds alſo will become the prey of vice; 
and the more ſo, as. they have the means to in- 


dulge it more in their power. A vacant mind is 


exaQtly that houſe mentioned in the goſpel which 
the her rd; ey m wt 


chan himſelf, they took: poiſon... — 
doubted truth, chat one vice indulged introduces 
others. Like the virtues, they uſually follow in 
2 train. Af, then, the mind muſt be employed, 
OS ON 
W Let us: der. ö 
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adorns a man and gives him ſuperiority and rank 


323 ͤö;’ NS 
ſcene; it. engages. our deſires, and. in a degree 
alſo ſatisfics. them... But it is wiſdom to conſider; | 
that a/time will come, NN INT. 
* e ee and if diſappointment 
23 
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In theſe gloomy ſeaſons, and above all at the 
approach of death, what will become of us 
without religion? When this world fails, where 
ſhall we fly if we expect no refuge in another? 
Without holy hope in God, and reſignation to 
| his will, and truſt in him for deliverance, what 
1 
n 
The great utility, therefore, of knowledge and 
religion being thus apparent, it is highly incum- 
| bent on us to pay a ſtudious attention to them in 
| our youth ; if we do not, it is more than probable 
we never ſhall; we ſhall grow old in ignorance 
| by, negleing the' one; and old in vice by 
4 '* Pi improvement in ele youth is certain- 
ty the fitteſt ſeaſon. The mind is then ready to 
receive any impreffion. Tt is free from all that 
| care and attention which, in riper age, the af- 
fairs of life bring with them. The memory too 
is then ſtranger, and better able to acquire the 
rudiments of knowledge ; and as the mind is then 
| wid of ideas, it is more ſuited to thoſe parts of 
 Jarning which are converſant in words. Be- 
 fides, there is ſometimes in youth a modeſty and 
— * 
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be know alſo that it cannot be repaired... 
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nnn 
become ſelf-ſufficiency and prejudice; and theſe 


effeQtually bar up all the inlets to knowledge. 


But, above all, unleſs habits of attention and 
application. are early gained, we ſhall ſcarcely 


ſeldom reflects upon this, nor knows his lol ill 


Vor is youth more the ſeaſon to acquire know- 
inde than bo. Sema religious habits. It is a great 


point to get habit on the fide of virtue; it. will 


make every thing ſmooth and.caſy. The earlieft 


principles. are -generally the moſt laſting ; and. 
thoſe of a. religious caſt are ſeldem wholly loſt... 


Some calamity muſt rouſe him. He muſt be 


_ awakened by: 2 ſtarm, or fleey for ever. How 
much better is it then to make that. eaſy to ur 


ij eg iſ and to form thols habits. 


Whereas. he who has ſuffered habits. of vice; to- 5 
get poſſeſſion. of Bir youth, has little chance off 2 
being brought. back to. a ſenſe of religion. In 2. 

common . courſe of things: it rarely happens. 


_ ut haſt; eee ee 


6 136 | . 
caution be uſed in ſcience alſo; and the minds 
of youth left void of all impreſſions? The 
experiment, I fear, in both caſes would be 
dangerous. If the mind were left uncultivated 
during fo long a period, though nothing elſe 
| ſhould find entrance, vice certainly would; and it 
would make the larger ſhoots, as the ſoil would 
be vacant. A boy had better receive knowledge 
and religion- mixed with error than none at all. 
For when the mind is ſet a thinking, it may 


depoſit its prejudices by degrees, and refine itſelf 
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To conchide 5 
3 as this world 
does to the next. In this life we muſt form and 
cultivate thoſe habits of virtue which muſt qua- 
 lify us for a better ſtate. If we negle& them 
| here, and contract habits of an oppoſite kind, 
_ Inſtead of gaining that exalted ſtate which is 
| promiſed to our improvement, we ſhall of courſe 

fink into that ſtate Ws is — to the 

- ity Had > youth intibbiftiry mas. 
hood; to which it is, properly ſpeaking, a ſtate of 
Durivg this ſeaſon we muſt qualify | 
ourſelves 
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is manhood we bear the frnit which fas you 


youth we muſt expe&t to be ignorant men.” If 
indolence and inattention have taken an. carly 


poſſeſſion of us, they will probably increaſe as 


wie advance in life, and make us a burden to 


ourſelves and uſeleſs to ſociety. If, again, we 


in . Ber if we een e 


in our youth, attain habits of attention and 
induſtry, of virtue, and ſobriety, we ſhall find 
ourſelves well prepared to act our future parts in 

life ; and what, above all things, ought to be our 

care, by gaining this command over ourſelves, we 
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is meant paying them that. reſpect which is due 
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end reverently to all our betters. BITS 

By 'our Jettene ave nicant thoſe who, are in 2: 
ee ns ſtation of life to our own; and by 


 erdering curſelves lowly and revexently towards them,” 


io their ſtation. The word. betters includes two- 
kinds of perſons to whom. our feſpect is due 
' thoſe who have a 2atural claim to it, and thoſe 
ho have an acquired che 3 that is, 2a claim. 
ite from ſore particular fitution in life. 
Among the firſt are all our ſuperior relations z. 
"ian het of ace ahetiing. whe 
are in a line above us: all thefe have a natural. 
chm t0 our. reſpect- There is. a reſpect alſa 
due from youth to age, which is always be- 
coming, and tends. ta keep * 
bn enn. 
n 
enen which ais frm. ba 2 
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; ired, why the goods of life ſhould be d.. 
| buted in ſo unequal a proportion ? td be di 


he lng, ſome muſt form the 4 
| * * and others its ornament; bie n 


hole. If, then, Uſſerent en 4 
| = — rent degrees of wealth, 
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Ferrer 
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nh ge degree. 
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than others, we en an fee. . deer 
neceſſary for the pi * . 


men, who are all born equal 4 


| Though we can but very inadequately trace | 


| the wiſdom of God in his 9 
reaſons appear for this 2 . 
fortune. W 


in a moral Bight. - 
2 it is the n 


. ment of chor 0 
depend thegd row eden . 0 
= ling, fome muſt range W 


and ſome lower; ſome muſt ſupport, and 


5 „ 8 ; 
ranks and »fubordnain oſt tas place. 
n | Again in a moral ight-the diſproportion 6f 
— and other worldly - adjundts gives a. 
range to the more extenſive exerciſe of virtue. 
Some virtues could but faintly exiſt on the plan 
of an equality.. If none abounded, there were 
| little oom for temperance z if none ſuffered need, 
there were as little for patience. Other . virtues 
again could hardly exiſt at all. Who could practiſe 
generofity or. charity, when neither virtue had 
an object? ee, where ll — 


- Gefires were excluded ? | 


_ Since, then, "Providence, in ae cheſs 
| "yaxious, gifts, propoſes” ultimately the good of 
man, it is our duty to acquieſce in this order, 
and to behave ourſelves lowly and reverently (not 

Vith ſervility but with a decent reſpect) to all our 
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beben I conclude this fabjeft l may be fe- 
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vidence, that we are not to ſuppoſe happineſs and 


wien necelfarily connected with riabet and 


N. Each condition hath its particular ſources 
be e 
; 428 5 7 S | / Thoſe: 
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ſures which the others cannot taſte. I ſpeak only 
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bee. * of ſuch modes of happineſs, or any ng fe _— | 
an immediately from different ſtations. Miſery, in- a} 
Te deed, from a variety of other cauſcs, menof every | J 
es us in fickneſs or misfortune, or when, by our 
110 7 
us MW as far as ſtation can procure them, ſcem equally 


nr in the power of all, if they are not wanting ti to 2 
fe themſelv es. TY eb TRL RS. 
of | Let each of us then do his duty in that ſtation \ 
er, | which. Providence hath ee e I 
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| LECTURE wan. ä 
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5 W. KR inſtructed to Burt nobody by word 
er deed; to be true and juſt in all our dealings; to 
| bear no malice nor hatred in aur hearts; to keep our 
| hands from picking and flealing, „ 
evil-ſpeating, lying, and ſandering. 
. 
by word or deed, is the general propoſition. The 
under parts ſhould follow : Firſt, to heap the tongue 
from enil-ſpeaking, lying, and flandering ; which is 


Jjuft in all aur dealings: and to beep our bands from 
| Picking and flealing ; which is, to Burt nobody by 
| feed. Ax to the injunftion, to bear no malice nor 

| hatred in our hearts, it belongs properly to neither 
of theſe heads; but is a diſtin one by itſelf. 

Re 
_to explain them. 

-— And, ft, of injuuing our neighbour by our 

5 * A 


by 
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the truth. In ſome circumitances it is certainly . 
right to ſpeak ill of our neighbour; as when we 


ile become notorious. 


irren 
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inne and by flan- 


I. 
By evil-ſheating is meant ſpeaking ill of our 
neighbour z but on a ſuppoſition, that this ill is 


are called on in a court of juſtice to give our evi- 


dence ; or, when we can ſet any one right in his 
opinion of a perſon in whom he is about to put 
an improper confidence. Nor can there be any 
| harm in ſpeaking of - a bad action which hath 


„ WET LEW I 


ZBut on the other hand it is kighty difallowable - 
wo ſpeak wantonly of the characters of others 
from common fame; becauſe in a thouſand in- 
ſtances we find that ſtories, which have no better 


foundation, are miſrepreſented. They are, per- 


haps, only half-itold ; they have been | heard 
through the medium of malice or crwy ; ſome 


foreign circumſtance hath been added; fome 
trifling circumſtance hath been exaggerated ; the 


| motive, the provocation, or perhaps the repars» = | 
tion, hath been concealed; in ſhort, the repre- 


ſentation of the fact is ſome v 
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way or other totally © 
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But even when we have the beſt evidence of 
a bad action, with all its circumſtances before 
us, we ſurely indulge a very ill-· natured pleaſure 
in ſpreading the ſhame of an offending brother. 
We can do no good; and we may do harm. We 
may weaken. his good reſolutzons by expoſing 
him; we may harden him agdinſt the world. 
Perhaps it may be his firſt bad action. Perhaps 
nobody is privy to it but ourſelves. Let us give 
| one. Which of our lives could ſtand ſo ſtrict 
© dye He only whois without fin himſelf 


8 ſeverity. . Ar th fam time he woulSbe the af 
og pon e ee 
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warn us againſt lying, we ſhould do well to con- 
| &ider 2 the ** and- che — 
of NM. | 
Gs ag yin conſiſts in * » deſeuting its 
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| fuges, which always argue a ſordid and Ann.. 
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an intention to deceme under words of à double 
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every ſingle lic is attended with ſuch a variety of 


circumitances which lead to a detection, that it 


a lie is. 26 cover a fankt; but 26 e d . . 


dom anſwered, we only aggravate what we wiſh 
to conceal. In point even of prudence, an honeſt | 


confeſſion would ſerve us better. 


ze 
which je implies. We dare not boldly and nobly | 
ſpeak the truth, but have recourſe to low ſubter- 


genuous mind. Hence it is that, in the faſhionable 
c cont a4 
\ The wick) of lying confiſ in its . 


NE Truth is the great bond of ſociety. . 
Falſehood of courle tends to its diſſolution. If 
e eee IRS Aud if 
end of all imeroore and dealing. 7 8 
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meaning 3 or, words which, literally ſpeaking; = 
are true z and is equally criminal with 2 downs 
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for ſo much ? She anfwered, he had: and lite 
rally ſhe ſpoke the truth ; for he had ſold it for 
that ſum included.in a larger. But having an 
intention to deceive, we find the apoſtle con- 
ſidered the cquivocation as a lic. 3 

. which is 
vehicle in which poiſon is conveyed, is of no- 
_ conſequence. A nod or ſign may convey a lie as 
ore 


| Under the head of * W 
breach of promiſe. While a reſolution remains in 
our breaſts it is ſubje to our own review; but 
an engagement is made; and every engagement, 
though only of the lighteſt kind, ſhould be punc- 
tually obſcrved. A breach of promiſe is ſtill 
worſe than a he. A lie is ſimply a breach of 
truth ; but a breach of promiſe is a breach both 
of truth and tri. % 
| _ Forgetfulneſe is a weak excuſe: it only: fhews 
Ez how: Betle we are - affefted by ſo : folemn an 
engagement. Should we forget to call for 2 
fam of money, of which we were in want, 
mn an -appointed time? Or do we chink 2 
FFF ſolemn 
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mean injuring our neighbour's character by falſe- 
3 greateſt injury which words can ds kim, and i, 


therefore, worſe than either 
lying. The miſchief of this fin depends on the 


Ss in 
but 
Lus, 
ent, 
UNC 
ſtill 


a, of 


hood. Here we ſtill riſe higher in the ſcale of 
injurious words. Slandering our neighbour is the 


value of our charafters. All men, unleſs they 


be paſt feeling, defire naturally to be thought 


well of by others. A good character is one of 
the principal means of our being ſerviceable in . 


they eat depends upon it. What aggravated 


injury, therefore, do we bring upon every man 


whoſe name we ſlander? And what is ſtill 
worſe, the injury is irreparable. If you defraud a 
man, reſtore what you tqok, and the injury is re- 
paired. But if you ſlander him, it is not in 
your power to ſhut up all the ears and all the 

mouths to which your tale may have had acceſs. 
Civ i eee Sade nd | 
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It may juſt be added, that a flander' may be 
ſpread, as alice may be told, in various ways. We 
may do it by an inſinuation, as well as in a direct 
manner. We may it in a ſerret, or Pro- 
ir under we colour of friendſhip. 
A We may conſider alſo that it i is a ſpecies of flan- 
der, and often a very malignant one, to leſſen the 
3 / nerits « | Tal of others; as it 
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ath had the leaſt tincture of a 
don, even though driven to 1 


3 | D inaſmuch as a man 
. mnyy be more injurious by his actions than by ; 
Ly words. reaſon that the whole - 
force of human law is bent to-reſtrain injuſtice, | 
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and the happineſs of every fore will cet 
in proportion to this reſtraint. 

We very much err, however, if we es 
=. that every thing 4vit5in-the bounds of law is juſtice. 
= \ The law was intended only for bad men ; and it 
ö is iapoſible*to make the meſhes of it ſo ſtrait 

but that many great enormities will eſcape. The 
 welmeaning man, therefore, knowing that the 
ee args Fence, che . 
17 
| good and the bad man confiſts in this: the good 
* | man will do nothing but what his conſcience will 
© allow: the bad man will . 
5 Jaw cannet reach. | 
ie would, indeed, be aden th deferide the 
| various ways in which a man may be diſhoneſt 
2 within the limits of law. They are as various 
2s our intercourſe with mankind. Some of the 
5 moſt obvious of them I ſhall curſorily mention. 
1 In matters of commerce the knave has many 
6. opportunities. The different qualities of the 
7 ſame commodity 3 the different modes of adulte- 


other circumſtances open an endleſs field to the 
ingenuity. of fraud. The honeſt fair-dealer, in 


| the ine time, has only gue rule, which i, that 
1 All 


ice. 


EFF IFA F488 
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ir 


intended to deceive, are unlawful. It may be 
added, on this head, that if any one, conſcious 
of having been a — is deſirous of 
— cl that be made he contimice in = 
courſe of injuſtice. 4 
. ated 
opportunities of being diſhoneſt within the bounds 
of law. He may be ſtrict in obſerving the letter 
of an agreement, when the equitable meaning 
requires a laxer interpretation; or he can take the 
n. , 
and at the loop-hole of ſome ambiguous expreſ- 


OT Hẽ̊ EN. 


———— 


. 


in recovering it. The movements of the law are 


low, and in many caſes cannot be otherwiſe. 
But he who takes. the advantage of this to injure 
his neighbour proves himſelf an undoubted knave. 

on. v ons. of ee ** 
eee The farmer 
can proceed only from a bad diſpoſition :' the. 
latter from ſuffering our defires to exceed our 
ſation. Some are excuſed on this head as men ok 
generous principles, which they cannot confine, 
H 2 | But 


— 
— 
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But «des their generoſity ? They aſſiſt 
one man by injuring another. And what good 
ariſes to ſociety from this? Such perſons can- 
not act on principle; and we need not heſitate 
to rank them with thoſe who run into debt to 
deſires the — of 11 another defires 
generoſity. | 
233030000070 
which, in a thouſand ways under the cover of 
law, we may take the advantage of the ſuperi- 
2 „ "ia 
or humble him to our deſigns. = - 
- Ingratitude is another.* A loan we FOO 
claims a legal return. And is the obligation 
leſs if inſtead of a loan we receive a kindneſs ? 
The law, indeed, ſays nothing on this point of 
immorality ; but an honeſt. conſcience will be 
very toud:in the condemnation of it. Eire: 
We may be unjuſt alſo in dur reſentment, "ub 
_ carrying it 28 what reaſon and 2 
1 5 
| Ber it woyld be endleſs to deſeride the various 
ways in which injuſtice diſcovers itſclf. In truth, 
„ ee eee ee eee 
1 3 6. $9 $6216 ta eee 
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The next precept is v for ws malice nor b 
in our hearts. 
The matice and hatred of our heart ariſe in 
eres man "wht Db bb AWGN ets <2 ful 


help feeling that he is ſo. But Chriſtianity 
requires that we ſhould ſubdue theſe feelings, if 


there is any rancour in them, as ſoon as poſſible, 


and not ſuffer the fun to go down ape our wrath. 


Various are the paſſages of Scripture which 
—_ _—_—— Indeed no 


| * ee of - 
evil, both to ourſelves and others, thin a mali- 


cious one. The ſenſations of a mind burning with 
revenge are heyond deſcription z and as we are 


at theſe ſeaſons very unable to judge coolly, and | 


of courſe liable to carry our reſentment too far, 
a thouſand things which can never be atoned for, 
and of which we may repent as long as we live. 
Beſides, one aft draws on another, and retallation | 
keeps the quarrel alive. 264 | 
The goſpel, therefore, cory atten 


| 1 enjoins us to check all 


. ere g rene 
lun the Lord; xd be who, in oppoition to 
** this 


. 


5 1 
ee n 
may aſſure himſelf that he has not yet learned 


honour: but let che man of honour ſee to that. 
The maxims of ee che 
. truth of the Goſpel. 

Y r 
eee 
e If theſe be our motives, though we make 
the heyy an, we are equally guiley. 
bod of ar beers i: ot en 


propels > fr hes pos, 
cooler, and leſs violent than thoſe which ariſe 
Sn 
ſeldom ſo miſchievous in its effects as re | 
: e 
bad, e 


: who, inflad of thanking Hearen forthe der 


ings eee e -ontinua 


\ 53 
* | 
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farily expect much real miſery, to be perniciouſiy 


1135 


F. 


rn 


eee e ee 
and feof is it, in a world where we muſt neceſ- 


inventive in producing it? We cannot enjoy 
more wealth, a fairer fame, or perhaps more 


merit than ourſelves. We are miſerable becauſe 
. 


Beſides, what ignorance ! e : 


- glaring outſide of things. Under all that envied 


glare, many unſeen diſtreſſes may lurk from 
which our ſtation may be free; for our merciful - 
Creator ſeems to have beſtowed happineſs, as 
E e open INE. 


#Z n 


| Rr 
object of our attention, and the ſubject of our 
prayers, to rid our minds of all this curſed in- 
truſion of eyil thoughts, whether they proceed 
freqs oper a9 bebe or rum cory... [0 
FER Hit and let us forgive ane another as 


Gal, for Chriſt's ſake, hath forgiven us. As for 
——_— e 
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LECTURE: X. 


F 


—— 
. chaſtity—rules for preſerving — 
tbongbtt, — 


— 


8 
moſt properly under the head of thoſe which 
we owe to our neighbour ; what follows relates 
rather to ourſelves. On this head we are in- 
„ ok as aa Ls 
aud ee. 

"SHONE <a fits ds be ee a a. 
cern, yet, as they are nearly connected with 
our bodies, and as the impurity of the one con- 


taminates the other, a great degree of moral 


attention is of courſe due to our bodies alſo. 
As our firſt ſtation is in this world, to which 


6ur bodies particularly belong, they are formed 


with ſuch appetites as are requilite-to our cm. 
modious living in it; and the rule given us is, to 
wſe the world fo as nat to abuſe it. St. Paul, by a 
beautiful allufion, calls our bodies the temples of 


_ the Holy Ghoſt: by which he means to impreſs - 


us with a ſtrong idea of their dignity, and to N 


IS” 


* A 4 


5 158 
mould be the ſeat of ſo much purity. To youth 
theſe cautions are above meaſure neceſſary, be- 
cauſe their paſſions and appetites are ſtrong, 
their reaſon and judgment weak. They are 
. prone to pleaſure, and void of reflection. How, 
| therefore, theſe young adventurers in life may 
beſt ſteer their courſe, and uſe this finful world 
ſo as not to abuſe it, is a conſideration well 
worth their attention. Let us then ſee under 
what regulations their appetites 9 re- 
ſtrained. 3 
"By Ering our locker in temperance is meant 
avoiding exceſs in eating, with regard both to the 
 guantity and yuality of our food. We ſhould nei- 
| ther eat more than our ſtomachs can well bear, 
E | 

Z To preſerve the body in health is the end of 
eating and they who regulate themſelves merely 
by this end, who eat wholeſome food without 
choice or diſtinction, paying no regard to the plea- 
fure of cating, obſerve perhaps the beſt rule of 
temperance. They go rather indeed beyond tem- 
| and may be called abſtemious. A man 
map be temperate, and yet. allow himſelf a little 
more indulgence. Great care, however, is here 
neceffary z and the more, as perhaps no preciſe 
rule can be affixed after we have paſſed the- firſt 
8 Imit, * let the * looſe among 
Werz. 


Fa 


one ſource of mental corruption g. | 


the pleaſures of the table, fuch as they are, muſh, 
* * . 


= 
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259 
variety *. Ourovadiftetion muſt be our guide, | 


which ſhould be conſtantly kept awake by con- 


 fidering the many bad conſequences which attend 
a breach of temperance. Young men in the full 


vigour of health do not conſider meſs thangs's. : 
not, at an earlier period, obſerve the rules. of — 
In a moral and religious light the conſequences 
of intemperance are ſtill To enjoy a com- 
fortable meal when it. comes before us is allow- - 


able: but he who ſuffers his mind to dwelk upon 


the pleaſures: of eating, and makes them the 
employment of his thoughts, au.. . 


— 


After , be who-would moſt pere diy enjoy” * © 


N At Gmul a 
 Miſeueris eliza, ſimul conchylia turdis, = 


| K CEELnIg. 1 


Lenta feret pituita—. 25S & 485 e. 
2 3 > a : 
Heſterais vitiis, animum quoq. progravat una, 
yt ne Ges EOS: Hou 


= 
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brought to confeſs, that the coarſeſt fare, with 
an appetite kept in order by temperance, affords 
RR W e 
meal without it. 

- As temperance relates chiefly to cating) ſolerneſ 
or ſobriety relates properly to drinking. And here 
perhaps the beſt rule, is merely to fatisfy the end 
of drinking. But if a little more indulgence be 
taken, it ought * 
cireumſpection. 

2222 ü indeed, I houkd be 
inclined to great ſtrictneſs on this head. In 
eating, if they eat of proper and ſimple food they 
cannot eafily err. Their growing limbs and 
Rrong cxercile require larger ſupplies than funk- 
grown bodies, which muſt be kept in order by 
a But if more indul- 
gence be allowed them in cating, leſs, ſurely, 
ſhould in drinking. With ſtrong liquors of 


| every kind they have nothing to do; and if they 


' ſhould totally abſtain on this head it were 
3 ee OS" 


| Accolant nn, et eat mllins e. | 


©. 
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uires, perhaps, now and then ſome aids; but 
the ps of you want no 3 
reſt is ſufficient. 
r f 


ceſſire drinking, beſides filling the blood with 


bloated and vicious humours, and debauching 
the purity of the mind, as in the caſe of intem- 


perate eating, it is attended with this peculiar 


quent inconveniences and mortiſications. We 


| expoſe our follies; we betray our ſecrets; we 
are often impoſed upon; we quarrel with our 


friends; we lay ourſelves open to our enemies; 
and, in ſhort, make ourſelves the objects of 


contempt and the topics of ridicule to all our 


acquaintance. Nor is it only the act of intoxi- 
cation which deprives us. of our reaſon during. 
the prevalence of it; the habit of drunkenneſs 


ſoon beſots and. impairs the underſtanding, and 
pemders us.at all times Jeſs it for the officy of op 


life. | 
We ave; e ee > e e en- he 
chaſtity. Flee youthful lufts, ſays the Apoſtle, 


© which war gef the fl. And there is furcly 


-more ſucceſsfully. Wherever we have a catalogue 
in Scripture (and we have many ſuch catalogues) | 
of thoſe fins which in a peculiar manner debauch — 
| | _ | = - 


LY 


6 To 
keep ourſelves free from all contagion of this 
| kind, let us endeavour to preſerve a purity in our 

= , our words, and our affions. 

4 Firſt, let us preſerve a purity in our taught. 

| Theſe dark receſſes, which the eye of the world 

eannet penetrate, are the grand receptacles of 
theſe youthfid lufts., Here they find their firſt 
encouragement.. The entrance of ſuch impure 
ideas perhaps we cannot always prevent. We 
may always, however, prevent cheriſhing them: 


ve may alwaysprevent their making an impreſſion 


EE rn OO OO. * : 

n 
S 
| trate: that every thought of our hearts is open. 
TE to that God before wliom we» muſt one day 


ſtand; and that, however: ſecretly we may in- 


dulge theſe impure: ideas, at the great day of 
: „ l oa et 
E e657 ous hulls be the- | 
| thmpler of the Holy Ghoſt our minds. are the very: 
| ſinftuarier of theſe temples : and if there be any? 
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our bodies, it urges with double Force rin | 
polluting our minds. 1 

Bir above n other eee it Use 
us moſt to keep our thoughts pure, becauſe they 
are the fountains from which our word and 


affions flow. Our of the alindonce of the heart the | 
RRR 


naturally from them as the plant from its ſeed. 
It is the ſame vicious depravity carried a ſtep 


farther, and only ſhews a more confirmed and 


| a more miſchievous degree of guilt. While we | 


keep our impurities in our thoughts they debauch 


only ourſelves: bad enough it is true. But when 
ve proeeed to words and actions we let our 


ities Toile; wu amd te evtatgiens and 
rn e | h 


'Let it be our firſt care, therefore, to keep our 


R and 
actions will be pure of courſe. And that we may 
be the better enabled to do it, let us uſe ſuch 


pray for God's holy aſſiſtance. Let us avoid all 


company and all books that have a tendency to 


corrupt our minds, and every thing that can 
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not take the alarm in time, and break off ſuch 


BP — 7 One thing ought to be our 
57 and that is, never to be unemployed. Ingenious 
; amuſements are of great uſe in filling up the 
Aren mind is an invitation to vice. 
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LECTURE . 


EE mags apr] 
A oc phate 
E 
. -There are two ̃ paths of vies into which * 
ws bad men commonly ſtrike ; that of unlowful 
Pleaſure, and that of unlawful gain. The path 
of unlawful pleaſure we have juſt examined, and 
Jn og 


In Card Ie Bat: = 

we have yet viewed them only as they affect 

feciety. We have viewed only the outward 

action. The rule before us, Ne muſt not covet 
OT 07 0 8 

; R is called | 

401 rug 


* 


and becauſe it makes us miſerable. - 


* flouriſh near it. Moſt vices habe their fits ; and 
when the violence of the paſſion is ſpent, there is 


A betanle it makes os wk, 


Firſt, it-makes us wicked. i one; gow 
poſſeſſion of the heart, it will let no good principle 


ſome interval of calm. The vicious appetite 


cannot always run riot. It is fatigued at leaſt 


by its own” impetuoſity : and it is poſſible, that 


in chis moment of tranquillity a whiſper from 


virtue may be heard. But in -avarice, there is 
rarely intermiſſion. It hangs like a dead weight 
on the ſoul, always pulling it to carth. We 
. eee e ee eee 
an, 'us a virtue in the ban of e mifer. 

It nnd he 


e the fears of avarice are p bial; 


Happineſs on what is liable to a thouſand acei- 


* -dents, muſt of courſe feel as many diſtreſſes and 


_ difappointments. The religious man depends 
for happiveſs on ſomething more permanent; 
and if his worldly affairs go in, his great depend- 
-ance is ſtill left“. Dat as wealth is the only 


Let go 


— 


x af 


e is idolatry,) a diſappoint- 

ment here is a diſappoĩntment indeed. Be he = 
ever ſo proſperous, his wealth cannot ſecure him 
againſt the czils of mortality; againſt that time 
when he muſt give up all he values; when his 
bargains.of advantage will be over, 2 
delt but tears and defpairr. | 
_ © But even a defiring frame of mind, thougtvit 
be nat carried to ſuch a length, is always pro- 
duRive of miſery. It cannot be otherwiſe: While = 
we-fuffer-ourſelves to be continually in queſt f 
what we have not, it nnen 


D il we din 


the-man who hoards up his money is che only 
covetous man. The prodigal, though his end 
be different, may be equally avwaricious . The 
graſps at every pleaſure. Both characters are 
equally bad in different extremes. The miſer 
is more deteſtable in the eyes of the world, 
becauſe he enters into none of its joys:, but it 
„ er eee Go : 
3 ; RE 


168 
| As covetouſneſs is eſteemed 
the 
— chm ref up 


| ought particularly to be diſcouraged; becauſe, 


do ad. We can adjuſt with great nicety what is 


| _ neceſſary to us but to aft as properly as we 


if it get ground at this period, nobody 
As he EG — 
e eee, ee e 
IR oppoſite extreme. As it is 
22 cp e 59s both to 
money and to ſpend it, it would be highly 
uſeful to fix the due bounds on each fide. But 
nothing is more difficult. than to raiſe theſe 
„ ere ooo Every man's caſe, in 
eee eee, ee deer a 
s: and as no rule can be fixed for all, 
ma, of cur, in hl . mae 
own. conſcience. - We are all, indeed, 
very ready to give our opinions how others ought 


miſtakes with much preciſion: while nothing is 


can ourſelves, obſerving as juſt à mean as poſſible 
ow prodigality and avarice; and applying 
(pr nts of non ws 
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, viewbliilirts foe. 


bibited in our commerce with mankind; let us 


next fee what is enjoined. We are ſtill proceeding 


vith thoſe duties which we owe to ourſelves.” 


laſtead of ſpending our fortune, therefore, in 
unlawful pleaſure, or increaſing it by unlowful 
gain, we are required to leurs and labour” truly 
(that is honeſtly) 0 get our own living, and to dh 
aur duty in that fate of life' unte which it ſhall 
pleaſe God to call us. Theſe words will be full. 
ciently explained by conſidering, firſt, that we 
all have ſome ſtation in life, ſome particular duties 
walls: — * 
Firſt that man-was not bora to be idle may: 
be inferred from the active ſpirit that appears = 
in every part of nature. Every thing is alive; 
every thing contributes to the general good; 


plants, ſtones, metals, cannot be called totally 
inactive, but bear their part likewiſe in the 
general uſcfulneſs. If, 'then, every part; even” 


of inanimate nature, be thus employed,” ſurely = 
| we cannot ſuppoſe it was the intention of the 


great Creator, that man, who is the moſt capable 


of employing himſelf properly, 3 the” 


E 


— 
* 
I 
a. 4 
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eren the very inanimate parts of the creation, 
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| plain from the neceſſity of labour. I it had not 
deen neceſſary God would not originally have im- 
| poſed it. But without it the body would become 
cenervated and the mind corrupted. Idleneſa, 
therefore, is juſtly eſteemed the origin, both of 
_ diſcaſe and vice. So that if labour and employ- | 
ment, either of body or mind, had no uſe but 
what reſpoQted ourſthics they would . 
„ eee de gel 
2 ae of e is phi en de 
that all men have: of the aſſiſtance of | others.” 


F 


man ſhould contribute his part We have 


loweſt, we know, cannot be enempt from labour, 
kind. Some, weſce, muff labour (as the catechiſm 


; 5 i-hath pleaſed Gad to call them: God diſtributes, 


already ſeen l e ee ee be 
_ different ſtations: in the world; that ſome ſhould 
be placed high in life and others low: | The 


aud che higheſt ought not; though their labour, 
according to their ſtation, will be of 2 different 


phraſes it) to-get their own lrving ; and others 
ſhould do'their duty in that flats of life unto which 


 we' read, various talents among men: to fome 
| he: gives ten talents, | to others five, and to others 
one. | But it is expected, we find, notwitliſtand- 


8 that each * 
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lers. 
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our, 
rent 
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3 *.. 
„ eee e nene e the fame. 
obligation of improving, them, as be who had - 
received only one; and would, if he had hid his 


higheſt ſtation, may find 2 proper employment 
both for his time and fortune if he pleaſe : and 
in that ſtation, mow powt.ts remand; eee 
the common obligations of ſociety, and give him 


in the general commerce of life ; that he ſhould, 


conſider himſelf not as an individual but as 2 


— 


talents in the earth, have been puniſhed in pro 
portion to the abuſe. Every man, even in the 


a licence to ſpend bis life in caſe and pleaſure. 
God meant aſſuredly that he ſhould bear his part : 


member of the. community, the intereſts of which: 


he is under an obligation to. ſupport with all his 
power; and that his elevated ſtation gives him 
no other pre- eminence n 
extenſively uſeful. 


charge: ee eee 
to diſcharge them. 
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in-life to fuppart;, forne, particular; duties. to dif--. 


We 8 us in Anka: 
on-this Bead ; chat all our duties in life ſhould / 
be performed 4 to the Lords but nat unto. mn: 
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** - * 
, * 
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| that is, we ſhould confder our ſtations in life a 


- truſts repoſed in'us by'our Oreator, and as fach 
ſhould” diſcharge the duties of them. What, 


all men ſhould live: human diſtinCtions require 


2 and 8. 


though no worldly truſt be repoſed? What, 
chough we are accountable to nobody on earth ? | 
| Can we therefore ſuppoſe ourſelves in reality 
boſs accountable? © Can we ſuppoſe that God, 
us out, and given us a large proportion of 
the things' of this world, (while others around 
uy are in need,) for no other purpoſe than to 


ſquander it away upon ourſelves? To God 


, we enjoy- 


1 
inherited or acquired; till they are che gift of 
| God. Agreeably to their rank in life, it is true, 


itz and in doing this properly every one around 
will be benefited. Utility, indeed, ſhould be 
conſidered in all our expences. Even the very 
 anulſements of a man of fortune ſhould be 
founded in it. | 

, In ſhort, it is the conſtant injunion of 
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our reward among men z but. from. our great | 
Maſter who is in Heaven. | This fanQifics in a 
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= ; 2 the manners 2 8 the great 
inclinations. 


We have Cabs © BA 
our neighbour, and ourſelves, and ſhould pro- 

cced, in the order pointed out in the, catechiſm, 

_ to conſider the Lord's Prayer: but it will not, 
perhaps, be amiſs to ſtep a little aſide, and but 

a little, for the fake of one lefſon on a ſubjed, 

1 which to youth is very important, and without 
which inſtruftion is of little uſe : the leſſon I 

mean reſpełis the danger of keeping bad company. 

| Boil communication, fays the text, corrupts. good 
manners. The afſertion is general; and no doubt 
if nk the Hr ck communication; but 
above all, the minds of youth will ſuffer, which 
are yet unformed, unprincipled, unfurniſhed, 
and ready to receive any impreſſion. But before 
1 ve conſider the danger of keeping bad company, 
ett us firſt ſee the meaning of the phraſe. 


% 


„ 8 | 
Calkionable people. Their facons in "ihe, aa 
their morals ire conſidered; and he who aſſo- 
Gates with ſuch, though they ſet him the example | 
of breaking every commangment of the decalogue, - 
is {till ſaid to beep good company. - I ſhould with | 
you to fix another meaning to the expreſſon'z and 
to conſider vice in the fame deteſtable light in 
whatever company it is found 3 nay, to conſider 
all company in which it is found, be their 
Ration what it will 9 2 
3 | 
The firſt claſs As 
| to deſtroy the principles of Chriſtianity z who | 
jeſt on Scripture; talk blaſphemy z and * 
reyelation with contempt. 
nee 


=} 
5 * h 
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EN 
and integrity. Under this head we may rank _ 


gameſters of every denomination, and the low 
and infamous charaQers of every profeſſion. . 
A third claſs, and ſuch as are commonly moſt 


dangerous to youth, includes the long catalogue & 


follow the call of arent hey hve tendency | 
ee the gooey of the id | v5 
| 12 b 


e Way aa ge rs 
the denomination of iL chen company; trifling, 
| infipid characters of every kind, who have no 
employment, are led by no ideas of improve- 
ment, but ſpend their time in diſſipation and 
folly, whoſe higheſt praiſe it 4s that they are 
only not vicious. With none of theſe a ſerious 
dn would wiſh his ſon to keep company. 
n may be aſked, What is meant by beeping 
company ? | The world abounds with bad charac- 
ters: they meet us in every place; and if we 
nere 
| keeping company with ſuch perſons. 
| qo ou ng a © © 
have any commerce with bad men, we muſt, as 
| the apoſtle remarks, altogether go out of the world. 
By beeping bad company, therefore, is not meant 
' x caſual intercourſe with them on occaſion of 
| buſineſs, or as they accidentally fall in our way, 
| but having an inclination to conſort with them; 
complying with that inclination ſecking their 
company when we might avoid it; entering into 
their parties; and making them the companions 
| of our choice. Mixing with them ,occaffonally 
| cannot be ayvided. # 5 
"hs dk of beitan bel compiny aditty 
| principally from our apencſs to imitate and catch 


ESPE BRAPEONE. 
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177 


the noancicts ui] ſentituents of others; Ms 
power of cuſtom; from our own bad inclina- 
tions; and from the pains taken by'the bad to. 
corrupt us . 

Tx our calle youth the contagicg of mencilis 


bs obſervable. In the boy, yet incapable of 


 Giſcover from his firſt aQtions and rude attempts | 


has been brought up: 2 


of rulticity. 


— is kit, 
manners, and converſation, all take their caſt 


from the exmpany Ke keys. Obleree the yealant 


and the man of education: the diffe is 


 firiking. And yer God hach beſtowed equal 
| talents on each. "The. only difference is, they 
have been-thrown into different ſcenes of life, 
CRT CRT 


ſtations. | 
Nor ae mige, and Adee more iy 


caught than opinions and principles. PIP; 
and youth we naturally adopt the 6 of 
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of us think for ourſelves? How many” of us 
ate ſatisfied with taking our opinion at ſecond | 
hand? © 


, . 


„ + fin e gle 


; * againſt keeping bad company. However ſeriouſly 


 difpoſed we may be, and however ſhocked at the 

firſt approaches of vice, this ſhocking appearance 
| goes off on an intimacy with it. Cuſtom will 
ſoon render the moſt diſguſtful thing familiar, 
And this is indeed a kind proviſion of nature 
; to render Hbour, and toil, and danger, which 
are tke lot of man, more caſy uo him. The raw 
ſoldier, who trembles at the firſt encounter, 
| becebities a hardy veteran in a few campaigns. 
| r and of cute 


Wa icifivent to him. 


But habit, which is Lent tor our 5 
may, like other kind appointments of nature, be 
converted into a miſchief. The well-diſpoſed 
youth, entering firſt into bad company, is ſhocked 
| at what ke hears and what he ſes. The good 


principles which he had imbibed are an alarming 


| Fes againſt che wickgghieſs 


of his companions. 
But alas! this ſenſibility is but of a day's con- 
timuance. © The next jovial meeting makes the 
- horrid picture of yeſterday more cafily endured. 


to bim, that he once had better thoughts: but 


| good man, whoſe 


. 179 

ene Sad the Gospel an 
inconvenient reſtraint : a few pangs of conſciĩence 
now and then interrupt his pleafure, and whiſper 


even theſe by degrees die away; and ha who 
at firſt was ſhocked. even at the appearance of 
vice, is formed by cuſtom into a profligate leader 
of vicious pleaſures. So carefully ſhould we 


oppoſe the firſt approaches of 'fin! ſo vigilant 
" ſhould we be againſt ſo inſidious an enemy 


* 


againſt bad company. We have ſo many paſſions —_ 
and appetites to govern, ſo many. bad propen= 


ſities of different kinds to watch, that, amidit 


ſuch a variety of enemies within, we ought at 1 
leaſt to be on our guard againſt thoſe without. 
The breaſt even of a good man is repreſented in © 
Beriture, and experienced in fei m b in a | 9 


continually drawing him one way, while his | 


virtue is making efforts another. And if the 


Scriptures repreſent this as the caſe even of a 

paſigns, it may be imagined, | | 

are become in ſome, degtee cool and temperate, - 

and who has made ſome progreſs in a virtuous. 
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| of goud company equals the diſodvantager of bad 
OO INDOOR Th 


will All receive additional fircogth, if we confdee | 


farther the great pains taken by the bad to corrupt 
others. It is an undoubted, but a lamentable fact 
in the hiſtory of human natuge, that bad men 


| take more pains to corrupt, than virtuous men do 
GI ner e 


| „ profligate ſeducer endeavours to 


lure the unwary youth, and, yielding to his inelin- 


ations, ſeems to follow rather than to lead. Many 


are the arts of theſe corrupters, but their principal | 
art is ridicule : by this they endeavour to laugh 
ont. of copntenance all the beter: princighes of = 
contemptibly of thoſe whom he formerly re- | 


| 6 amn . 
„ . 8 * . and 


f - 
* 5 1 33 f = 
* - hg » My . : * 


n Their 

£ cauſe is below argument; they aim not therefore 
. at reaſoning z railleryis the weapon they employ; 
RT and who is there that hath the ſteadineſs to hear 
perſons and things, whatever reverence he 

| cul, ito ling that reverence by degrees? 
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? - had company, perhaps the youth may fay,' he is 
o firm in his own opinions, ſo ſteady in his prin- 
„de, that he thinks. himſelf fecure, and need 
dt reſtrain himſelf from the moſt unreſerved 
4 , 3% | Ales! CC 
I e nor bath. vice in her whole train 4 more 
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| Unis EN to you. than pact 
Caution, ever awake to danget, is a guard againſt 
it; but. ſecurity lays every guard aſleep, Le 
him wo thinketh he flandeth, ſaith the apoſtle, take 
heed ig be fall. Eten an apoſtle himſelf did fall, 
by thinking that he ſtood ſecure : Though I., 
die «with bee, ſaid St. Peter to his Maſter, yet will 
| IT not deny thet. That very night, notwithitand- 
ing this boaſted ſecurity, he repeated the crime 
_ three ſeveral times. eee 
ſumption, which occaſioned an apoſtle's fall, 
ſhall not ruin an uncxperienced youth? The 


———— 


* n on our 
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ariſe from bad company, ſuch are the advantages 


which accrue from good. We imitate and catch | 


do of bad. ee e eee ar 
deſormity, renders. virtue more lovely. God 
 examples' have 2 forte beyond: inſtruction, and 
warm us into emulation beyond precept; while 2 
the countenance and converſation of virtugus men 
; 17g 
OR. Bat x 4 


the manners and ſentiments of good men, as we- . BE? 


1 
Beſides, as a ſenſe of ſhame often. prevents 
our doing a right thing in bad company, it ope- 
| rates in the ſame way in preventing our doing a 
wrong one in good. Our character becomes a 
e 
ene infect for ee 
niſhed wich knowledge (which fits him for good 
company) to chooſe his companions as he pleaſes. 
| A youth muſt have ſomething peculiarly attrac- 
tive to qualify him for the acquaintance of men 
of eſtabliſhed reputation. What he has to do is 
at all events to avoid bad company, and to 


| endeavour, by improving 1 
W | 


7 ö 


* 
| the work, can chools his, company with k. 
cretzon. There is often in vice a gaiety, an un- 
| reſerve, a freedom of manners, which are apt at 
| fight to engage the unwary; while virtue, on the 
| other hand, is often modeſt, reſerved, diffident, 
backward, and eaſily diſconcerted. That freedom 
of manners, however engaging, may cover a very 
corrupt heart z and this awkwardneſs, however 
 unpleaſing, may veil a thouſand virtues. Suffer 
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diſguſted at firſt. Form your intimacies wich 
reſerve; and if drawn unawares into an ac- © 


| Open not your heart to every profeſſion of friend- 


ſhip : they whoſe friendſhip is worth accepting 
are, as you ought to be, reſerved in offering it. 


of a few outward accompliſhments, for the idle 
pleaſure of ſpending an agreeable hour; but mark 


their diſpoſitiĩon to virtue or vice, and, as much as 


you ſee | generally reſpected ; always remember- 


ing, that upon the choice of your compauy de- 


| pends in a great meaſure the facceſs of all you 
have learned, the hopes of your friends, your fu- 
ture characters in life, and, what you ought above 


all other things to value, the purity of your hearts. 


„ LECTURE . 


Of wage in general—tt fff dn is felt 
ſecond, to ſolicit the pardon for fin==a third, to beg 
„ advantages of . 
prayer, to preſerve im our minis u ſenſe God, 
EDDM 


2 rf ar iy, to which it contributes not only 


BB End er 
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5 2 0 
+ falls next under our examination, it may be proper 
| © to conſider prayer in general—the object the 
advantages and the qualifications of it; together ; 
with ſome of . | 
are made to it. 
— When conde the infinite diſtance berween 
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pleaſing theme; but when it is excited 
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| titude has þ tendency to improve that happy di- 
F 
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| PO ROO EEE TY ſolicit the pardon 
of our fins, God not only permits, but even 
injoins us to do it; and he has appointed penitent | 
| prayer as one of the means of obtaining pardon. 


It muſt ever be accompanied by confeſſion, as 
confeſſing a fault is one of the firſt ſteps towards 


© bat the loſt condition of buman nature x without | 


; being truly ſenfible of this, we Gn neither 
' eciwowledge the means which God hath uſed to 


| endeavouring to make ourſelves * 


can of future favours, it is the nent object of 


the principal is, that of the affiſtance of 


55 ar Boa. Ir is the conſtant doctrine of 
| enlexours are ro make us views thy are wor 
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falkicient alone $9. do. ie : our own feelings and | 


. | | 4 100 N 
y  imperfeQtions in a thouſand inſtances muſt con- 


 depravity of nature, God hath promiſcd us the 
divine affiſtance of his Holy Spirit, and earneſt 


| _ attainment of this end. 1 REP 


e This is indeed the niceſt and moſt de- 
f .-p! Too thankful for paſt | 
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| the pardon of our ne, and God's ſpiritual afſiſt- 
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that in begging a ſupply of our temporal wants, 
we may. eafily err. But on theſe heads we ſhall 
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bestes proifing n alive 
pardon for our fins, and begging a ſupply of our 
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| wants, which are the primary objects of prayer, 
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"Of theſe the firſt Er in one mines. 
fake of God, and of _cur dependence on Ken. | 
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vince us this is the caſe. To counteract the 
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with an idea of his perfections; and when we 
beg the forgivenefs of our fins, and a ſupply of 
our wants, we are as naturally reminded that we 
are weak and finful creatures, that we are con- 
rinually under the eye of an all-powerfut Being, 
and are in hourly need of his protection and 


. - favour. And if our prayers be conſtant, uniform, 


all ferent, chats gre aenthe-wil be impreſſed 


| of our Bes. ; 
REEL ö 
| ſenſe of out duty, ant to keep” us ſtrady in the 
prackice of it. A virtuous with is a ſtep towards : 
— virtuez a fervent prayer is ſtill a nearet advance. | 
To pray ardently for an increaſe of virtue, even in 
natural way, muſt inerenſe it ; and to pray fre- 
| quently mut tend to preſerve. it. lndeei; in the 
whole circle of Chriſtian duties, perhaps there is 
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the qualifications of it; or what circumſtances are 
| neceſſary to make it an acceptable ſervice.to God. 
* os be founded in CIs * 
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to common ſenſe, that he who cometh to God muſt 
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| W, The humillty of the publican was half his 


R280 
ment, and charity. rr ir arp 


in the name and through the merits of Chriſt. . 2 
It ſhould firſt be founded in faith. It is obvious 


believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
who diligently ſeek him ; otherwiſe, why ſhould we 


ſeek him at all ? We ought therefore to truſt his — 
promiſes, and put up our prayersin the full afſur- 


ance of being heard. Even men, when their word £ 
is plighted, expect this confidence ; and ſhall we 


Aesch God with lels confidence than we do | 


man? 


* Secondly, our * s. muſt be 3. 184 
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we alk a favour of our fellow-creatures. What 


humiliation then is due to God, fram whom we 
' have every thing ta ak, and before whom. we 
| have _not the ſmalleſt merits to plead? 


humble heart in ittelf is a pleaſing ſacrifice to | 


"They beat be accompanied te with iy. 


Mere lip-ſervice can never pleaſe God; it is 2 


mockery of him. Indeed if our minds are tho- 


roughly impreſſed with a ſenſe of God's power 
JE and of our own weakneſs and 
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of amendment. If the heart be not im- 


| | which we mate, fr. pull be meaſured to 


proved, 
devotion-is dead, its fruits are loſt. 
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merits of our Bleſſed Redeemer ; he is the great | 
mediator between God and man. A holy life | 
ould be offered up in his name, and through his 
moſt powerful mediati | 


nh te Lot pops, noma 
of the merits of Chriſt ? i 


made; how could it then be pleaded? But we 
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him of chat infinite wiſdom and payer on which 
| he ought always to depend ; it reminds him of = 
that tenderneſs and indulgence which he has ſo 
often experienced, and which he ought ever to 
praiſe. When we are ordered therefore to do 
every thing for the glory of God, the expreſſion = 


R adapted to common acceptatian, and 


alludes to the glory of carthly princes, which 
good ſubjects advance by obeying the lays. The 
higheſt glory therefore, according to our ideas, 
ei 
eee 


| But it i. a a to in- 
form Get et ee fuck infarmition 
r 
Undoubtedly, if # bn he een of he 
petitioner. to ©yform God ; but this never enters 


_— 7 God hath enjoined us 


to pray for a ſupply of our wants, 2s a mean of | 


_ receiving it. In what manner prayer is cflica-- 
_ cious to this purpoſe, is not for us to inquire. 
One thing is very obvious; that dependant erea- 
tures ought always to be reminded of their 
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|  - | bounty they receive every thing they enjoy; 
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5 to promote this wile end. 
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erb wot projet e ae wgre me the 
| Rated courſe of things ? OI Re 
>. the ſake*of'our petitions? 

3 The objeQion is founded in ignorance. Do 
= = we know what is the flated courſe of things? Do 
de know whether there even exiſts what the 
|  . objettor calls a fated ruſe? Or whether God | 
may not reſerve all events, as far is free agents 
are concerned, in a mutable condition, dependant 
dn circumſtances? wha on 
1 Rogan ee, eee, eee 2-9 5 
5 intercourſe with him, and therefore-we ought 
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dices of men. In | 
he choſe rather to take in part what he found > 


LECTURE XXIV. a 
— Lt yrs cp 
the firſt contains an addreſs of praiſe—exdlanation 
of the word Father when applied to G- the 
og apron men on ook} cog 


Has tn yo wc 5 
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r een eee to teach 


them to pray as Jahn taught his_diſciplec. Much 


of the ſubſtance of it is ſuppoſed to have been 


to give. as little, Offene 25 poſlible'to the preju- = 
forming a prayer, therefore. 
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This prayer ſeems intended both as 4 form and 


36 2 ook. We have the great lines of rational 


devotion marked out ; to which we may adapt 


our own exigences. This is is implied in the intro- 
duction, After this manner pray ye : as if our 


Saviour had ſaid, the preciſe form of words here 
given needs not always be adhered to; but let it 


de your general direction. 


1 The Lee rere forms c un un. cal 
Arißon ines five parts. 


- "The firſt contains as invocation of priſe Our 


Father, which art in Heavett. 


The ſecond contains a petition for the general 
good of | niankind: Hallowed 'be thy *name ; thy 
Hp be AE eee 
He . W 
The third part entains» petition for tepora 
The fourth, for ſpiritual Had firgior we car 
| ereſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſy againſt us ; - 
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_ The Jews, as far as appears, were n not © allow 
ahe uſe of this addreſsto Gad: atleaſt they had 
no idea of it in @\chriftian. ſenſe; | They were 
taught rather to addreſs. the Deity by. ſome; ſugh 
awful title, as the Lord Jebounb, the L of _ 
le, or the Lord who taketh vengiance. His power, 
rather than his goodneſs, was the leading character 
under which they generally acknowledged him. 
But the chriſtiam diſpenſation; allows us the uſe 
of the tender name of Father, Vie baue received 
the ſpirit of adoyvion, whereby wwe cry- Abba, Barber. 
"eter agent Br oe 
Lan, ln G and ede, ith Chrjh. - 
Under the gracious appellation of Father we 
not only acknowledge God as dhe creatotf and 
F 
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By the word heaven, the Jewiſh language fre- 
quently underſtands pre-eminence. A city exalted 
ro heaven, means only a'city raiſed to an extraor- 
dinary height of power. When we addreſs God 
-therefore in heaven, we are net taught to con- 
ceive him as ſtationed in any particular part of 
Bis creation.” God is preſent, we know, on earth 
as nes heaven; everywhere as well as 
„ God. in heaven, we mean only to ae 
A 3 
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Niels of haifien; baveralenee,, whth a pickian 
for the general good of mankind : Hallowed. be | 
. eee 
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— have juſt ſentiments of him. 
| Ihen-we pray; therefore, that God's name may 
de hallowed, we pray that mankind may have 
their. minds impreſſed with juſt ideas of his 


im, power, juſtice, and other. attributes. 
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| and fear him as their great benefator and | 
| may Haig the Lord God in their heart. Top N 
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be eſtabliſhed. When, we pray, therefore, that 
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| pur roſe, dey the yower of ib ein | 


at God's kingdom may come: We have 
* 88 the prophetic. 
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| wiitings, that at Jengih the kingdom of Chꝗg 1 


fall be cſablihed in * 1 extent 3; for which 


die to all the world, 4 the people, which fit in 
darkneſs, Gall fee @ great light; when the whole 


— riumphant. ſong, the Lord reigneth, let the earth 
uy yu men be 1 


In eee eee having Juſt no= 
Hens of God, und d true religion to direct them, 


wet pray thatcthiir: lives may be anſwerable to | 


+ fuck advantages ; (and that God muy de obeyed | 
on earth," a4 fat as human frailty will permit, as 
re Thy: uuf be d 
run carth i in btaven. Angelic obedience we 
 eonecive' td be perfect; human dbediente we 
know is very defective. Lifeleſs and inanimate 
im our devotions,” negligent at beſt in our pracs 


| fice, our moſt plauſible actions ſpringing often = 


 fom unworthy motives, great reaſon have we 
ts pray, that we und all mankind may give the 
Beſt prbof of our religious principles, by imitating 
prompt obedience of angels, e 
F eee 
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| Ties | ife are aue are to pray — 
EFA 22. 
F our ſpirſrnal -wants—the forgiveneſs of cur fins =. _ 
| —and the affifflance of God's Holy Spiri ebe 
. 
9 4. hag contains an 1 


eee geek. nr. 
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Moe cs by wy whe 
of interpretation, extend to more than the gn. = 
aries of life. It is a common analogy in 1 

to make: ſome principal thing ſtand for many of | 
the ſame kind. Thus the. word faith often ſtands. 
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And thus the word bread, in the paſſage before 
us, ſtands for all the neceſſaries of life of which 


it is the principal. We are allowed then to pray 
for the neceſſaries of life, but not for the ſuper- 


| Duities of it. We muſt pray in general terms, 


and with extreme ſubmiſſion. For ſpiritual ; 


things we are more at liberty z becauſe here we 


cannot err: but with regard to temporal things, 


commbried 3 hone broviehen Qi we 
exceed we may run into error, and in a thouſand 7 

_ iftances, aſk things which may prove our ruin. 
The Apoſtle warns us againſt thoſe who aſt am 
oe 


There is ſomething ſingular in the replkition of 


che words, this day and daily ; 28 if human nature, 
ſo apt to err on this ſubjeCt, were doubly cautioned | 
not to be ſolicitous- to lay up a great ſtore for 
che future, but to be ſatisfied with a moderate 
_ - provifion;z and that we ſhould not ſeem! to form 
in dur hearts that wicked 
| ſelves} in a ſtate independent of God. Ibu 
dl night fall thy ſeul be required of ther, 


with of placing our- 
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nat into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 


ciled to Bin before ur preſume to offer our gift ; that 


PART TV. 


r 
two things to pray for; that God would pardon 
our fins, and aſſiſt us in avoiding fin for the 
future. Both theſe requeſts are contained in the 


following words: Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as ue 
Jos ne the 


Firſt then, we are.to beg of God forgininels of” 


Sur paſt fins; and a- Chriſtian knows. on what 


conditions only they will be forgiven. Without 
a thorough repentance of them, ſuch a repent- 
ance as ends in a reformation boch of heart and 
life, we know it is in vain to expect forgiveneſs... 

Something more alſo is required. We are 


> inſtructed to approach the throne of God in- 


a forgiving . temper towards others when we 
petition: forgiveneſs for ourſelves : agreeably to 
their pulliges. of  Scrigenre, in which we. we. 
Father will net forgive us ; and that, when we” 


| come to the altar, and there remember that wwe are 


at enmity with our neighbour, , we muſt fr be recon- 
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F therefore, thogh not 
Te ante Seo 

| however a neceſſary qualification. Though dane 

, it cannot obtain our pardon; yet at the fame 
time our pardon cannot be obtained without it. 
Having thus prayed, that God would forgive 

our paſt fins, 'we next beg his aſſiſtance in avoid- 

| Jug fin for the future. It hath already been 

3 | obſerved, that in this prayer no mention is made 
bk the merits of Chriſt, as the great atonement 
Was not then offered. We may obſerve alſo, 
that no mention is made of the Holy Spirit of - 
God, which was not then promiſed. And yet, | 
even then, we ſee men were ordered to pray for 
the alſtance of God, to lead them out of 
temptation, "and deliver them from evil. In 

at way God aſſiſted his faithful ſervants under 
VB  affiſlance differed from the alliſtance now offered 
3 # us under the diſpenſation of grace, is a queſtion 
T _ " of very little importance. Certain it is, that 
* 30 27 did affiſt his ſervants ; and never 

ft himſelf without a witneſs of his goodneſs in 
xe moral as well as in the natural world. But 
E: ough this prayer” was. compoſed before the 
| 1 aa when man of 
ens! akk ea wal er wards 


the phraſe, Lond ws not into temptation. It imme-- 
| diately occurs, how can God lead us into tempt- | 
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uſcd by Chriſtians ; yet the chriſtian ſenſe ought - 


certainly to be the ſenſe in which it ſhould now 
be uſed. When we pray therefore for God's 
aſſiſtance to deliver us from evil, we pray for it 
in that way in which God hath graciouſly pre- 


miſed it in the Gh that is, through bir Hol 


gow 
. is rather Suite fs 


ation ? God, St. James tells us, Tempteth no man. 5 
But the phraſe, according to the Jewiſh idiom, 


means only, that God would lead us out of 85 


temptation 3 that he would not ſuffer us, in 
the Scripture-language, to be tempted above our 
firength ; but that he would, with the temptation, 
make a way to eſcape. The puryort of the petition, 
therefore, is, that he would graciouſly conduct 
us through all the moral difficulties of this life ;, 
and that finally, after we have paſſed our pil- 
 grimage here- upon earth, he would take us to 
ag e- an ail wares rand 


bee 
kind, great reaſon have we for theſe petitions. 


: Every object around us, every period of age, every 
ſtation of life, every temper of mind; our paſſom, 
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a ee, 
| miſlead or to ſeduce us. The poor are tempted 
to diſhoneſty, and to repine at God; the rich 
are tempted by wantonneſs to forget him. The 
life of buſineſs and the life of leifure abound 
equally with temptations. The man of com- 
merce with the world finds them in company; 
the recluſe, in ſolitude. Thus ſurrounded by 


0 temptations, human power is infufficient to carry 


us; fafely through them. To heaven, therefore, 
t e eee MN Get all things 


5 een wil cackle'ss to meet our adverſary 


on ſuperior ground. 3 | 
2 Is ene. 


iy 
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To — or getias 10 Gd, we 
ibis. Faith, we know, is one of the firſt 
requiſites of prayer. If we do not believe that 
God is able to grant our petitions, it is idle to 


8 make them. We pray therefore to God, becauſe 


bis is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
| ever and} ever. He is the ſupreme diſpoſer af 
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| above — We have: the Grmeſt cond- 
dente, therefore, e eee 
E. r e ee 


e 3 ; 
| planation, — : 
O chou beneficent Being, our Creator,-Pre- 


ſerver, and Father, have mercy upon the whole ors 
race of mankind! May weall have juſt ſentiments 


of Thee l. May thy true religion be-eftabliſhed 
throughout the whole world; and may men feel 


its influence, live ſuitably to its precepts, and - 


heaven! Grant us ſuch a ſhare of this world's 
good as thou ſeeſt moſt proper for us. We alk. 


not for wealth or power. Grant us the neceſſa- 
ries of life; the reſt we ſubmit to Thee: and 


may we never, through the influence of the : 
world, forget our dependance upon Thee! Grant, 
© Lord, that we may make -ourfelves proper 
objects of thy mercy and forgiveneſs. May we 
have a thorough ſenſe of our own unworthineſs; 


and may that lead us to contrition, penitence, n 
ſteady reſolutions of amendment! And may we 


never preſume to. aſk thy forgiveneſs in an unfor- 


Siering temper | Amidit all the temptations and 
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Let us not be tempted above our ſtrength z bat 
let thy gracious Spirit always conduct us. 
we uſe our own beſt endeavours in reſiſting the 

ions of the world; and may thy gracious 
aid render thoſe endeavours fuceeſsful ! So that, 
finiſhed our courſe, we may, after this 
ſtate of trial upon earth, be received into the 
eternal manſions of thy heavenly kingdom! Hear 
eur petitions, O Lord, which are put up in the 


fupply of all out wants. 
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LECTURE, XXVI. 


Nero of pie lte—dſrtin of + frmmns— 
| definition expained—acremcit of eee 
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which are called poſ#ive. In their own nature 

83§2ͤĩÜ.- OO 

55 The Jews eee with» heay lou of 
| theſe politive duties. One may almoſt ſay, the 

| ſpirit of the Moſaic law, peculiar to the che- 

ances of the Jewiſh people, conſiſted in them. 

In ceremonies alſo conſiſted entirely the religion. - 

of the heathen. All they knew, indeed, of reli- 

gion was 2 burthenfome ritual, made up of 

: NS read: - 
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was any religion ſo purely addreſſed to the heart. 
| The two ſacraments, of baptifſin and the Lord's = 
| ſupper, are the only ceremonies ordained by 
Chriſt ; both certainly very appofite—baptiſin, as 
an cue teflimony of our entrance into the chriſtian 
 religin; and the Lord's ſupper, as an auf,, 
teftimony of our continuance in ir. The former of 
courſe * is : adrniniſtered ** once; the _ 
Frequenth. | 


— . 


. The ſhort account of the ſacraments contained 
nature of a facrament in general; the nature of 
2 baptilnz a ac Gr 
Br 
general, it is firſt aſked, IR REID 
Chrift barb ordained ? DP! bogs 3 
The anſwer is, Tevo aniy, a 
1 nnn nnn, 


bald ings eee 


eee Now as the word fes 
ment” is nowhere defined in .we have © 
| no objection to a dozen ſacraments, inſtead of 


I . 


Gif. 


theſe rites eſpecially, which in * : 
as imple as the other. 


rr 


8 


for is, that none of them ſhould be placed on an 


equal footing with baptiſm and the Lord's fup- 


per; which, according to our definition of a 
— = Gus aorta by 


. exighnally jnaglied the ouch. 
which ſoldicts took to their leader; and under 


' this idea it was firſt adopted into the language 
of religion. But its meaning, in the earlier ages, 


was very indefinite; and we find it uſed among 
the writers of the firſt centuries to-expreſs. any 


ching erden in-religion. Dy degrees, it ob- = 
_ tained a cloſer. acceptation ; and among Proteſt- 

| ants was at length confined; merely to baptiſm 
and the Lord's ſupper.', However: till, unfortu- 
nately, the old idea of a myfery. in. ſome degree 


leaves to it, and has been of 'prejudice, to one of 


r b 


iat fgn of an werd and ſpiritual graces are 
| dane by Chrift himſelf as # mean, whereby we 


receive the ſame, and a pledge to aſſure us thereof. 
In a ſacrament, there muſt firſt be as extward 
viſe fn of an inward. and ſpiritual grace; that 


| ia, a 9 3 of * — 
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214 | 
4 ee muſt, ſecondly, et 
Free 
abrogate at pleaſure. They are uſeful merely for 
the ſake: of order; and under different 'circum- 
ſtances different ceremonies take place. But 
facrament, * ee is INS 
obligation. 

Len een: me wed rr 


P 


facramhts of baptifm and the Lord's fupper are 
8 — J 


uchi; fps, which have in all ages been thought 
neoeſfary in the \execution. of 2 covenant: they 
mite neceflary to reduce into à formal act what 
Vouli etharwiſe be only an intention of the mind. 
_ Inf conformity to human ideas, God thought fit © 
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| / 

ed. Jewiſh covenant. St. Paul mentions it under the 
fl. idea of a ſeal *, by which that covenant was 
nd | confirmed. Under the fame idea the two facra- = 
or ments were appointed, and may be conſidered - 
F. on God's part as his ſeals to the covenant of 
» grace; or, as it is here phraſed, pledges to aſſure ur 
—" E e 

© Og dn the 


| facrament of baptiſm is next confidered; in which 
ve examine the inward grace, we ſhall fee how. 
_ aptly the outward fign repreſents h, "The i. 
unt graze; or thing Me we ue told, is 0. 
death wits fn, wid bu birth untb righttvaſutſt t 

by which is meant that great renovation. k 
nature, that purity of heart, which the Chriſtian 
religion is intended to- produce. And fate 
there cannot be à more fignificant gn of this 

than water, on account” of iu det nature. 
Az water purifies the body from all contrated = 
fich, it aptly repreſents that renovation of nature, 

which cleanſes the foul from the impurities of 
| fin. Water, indeed, among the ancients was | 1 
more adapted to the hg fynified, chan it is at 5 
: r . | 
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 * haptifing ; ſorhat the child, being dipped | into the 
= 1 4 


neſs than with us. But though we, in theſe 
„ ˙ Pevracoeroggl 
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: * 


mi nent e nnn | 
(ve bis? To this we anſwer, Repentouce, 
they forſale fin; ond faith, wherely they 
Be Af ner he 


_— . 
ſatifactory evidence of his repentance 3 and till, - 
on good grounds, he could profeſs. his faith in 
hit; : and it was afterwards expected from him, 
| that he ſhould prove his faith and repentance by 
| nn 


4 5 
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n ee eee OT 90" Y 
im, it is a natural queſtion, Ny then are infants 
baptiſed, when, by reafen ER OI hy 
AT OTE”. * 0 | 


. 5 . = 8 1 | 
Werder infants ſhould be adriitted to bap- 
tiſm, or whether that ſacrament ſhould be de- 
ferred till years of diſcretion, is a queſtion in the 
chriſtian church which hath been agitated with 
- ſome animoſity. Our church by no, means looks 
on baptiſm as neceſſary to the infant's ſalvation *. 
No man, acquainted with the ſpirit of Chriſti- 
| anity, can conceive that God will Jeave the falva- 
tion of ſo many innocent ſouls in the hands of 
others. But the practice is conſidered as founded 
on the ufage of the earlieſt times. The church 
obſerves alſo that circumciſion was the introduc- 
tory rite to the Jewiſh covenant, and that baptiſm 
was intended to ſucceed circumicifion. It obſerves 
alſo, that as the child inherits the promiſe of G 
—_ e (namely, eternal life,) it 
may ſurely be a partaker of the. outward and 
. fyn of #. The church, however, in this 
caſe, hath provided ſponſors; who. make a pro- 
feffion of obedience in the child's name. But 
the nature, and office, and negleU of this-proxy, - 
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* % devine colts. Wine the = 
te | uſe of them ix intentionally rejefied, it is certainly criminal— , 
they | The Quakers, indeed, rejett them an principle; Put though we 

1 may W e eee 
her W e 


1 qnfbtayt; the orga of bes 
tiſm, the catechiſm proceeds laſtly to the facra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. The firſt queſtion is 
igi br 


, ſe | 2 2 

* * „ 
* P's We. . * 
N ; * a e X 4 " 2 


C 1 
Saviour had an eye to the Jewiſh paſſover; in 
WR is» culms to tk wind, aha to-ex2 | ry 
8 ſymbols for che fame purpoſe; but it was his 
. uſual practice, through the whole ſyſtem of his 
* _ inſtitution, to make it, in every part, as familiar 


mY | as poſſible ; and for this reaſon he ſeems to have 
nent I hoſen ſuch ſymbols as were then in uſe, that he 
a 1 — IN. 
ad | ee eee nent aca 
N-1 ordered both the bread and the wine to be received, * 


it is certainly a great error in the Popiſh religion 
to deny the cup to the laity. They ſay,” indeed, 
that as both fleſh and blood are united in the 
ſubſtance of the human body, fo are they in the 
facramental bread; which, according to them, is 
changed, or, as they phraſe it, tranſubfantiated 
into the real body of Chriff. If they have no other 
reaſon, why do they adminiſter wine to the 


clergy? The clergy might participate equally of | 
both in the bread. — But the plain truth is, they 


0 


Heike VET Ef 


F are Uefirous, by this invention, to add a air of 
myſtery to the facrament, and 2 ſuperſtitious 
reverence to the prieft ; as if he, being chdowed | 
with ſome peculiar holineſs," might be allowed 
| thee of bot. . 7 £138. 841 ee Ws e 5 2 
ale „ There 
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| : There is a difficulty in this: part of the cate - 
chiſm which ſhould e nel 9 
ined then, eee bythe ee in . 
Lord's ſupper. This expreſſion ſounds very like 

che Popiſh doQrine, juſt mentioned, of tranſub- 


ſtantiation. The true- ſenſe of the words un- 
a doubtedly is, that the faithful believer only veri) 
e a ee of, mnt but 

"the expreſſion muſt be allowed to be inaccurate, 

2 it is capable of an interpretation ſq entirely 
oppolite to that which che church of 

hath always profeſſed.—I ſhould not willing ſup- 

poſe, as ſome have done, that the compilers of 

the catechiſm meant to manage the affair of 


- tranſubſtantiation wich the papiſts. It is one 


thing to.ſhew 2 liberality of ſentiment in matters 
of indifference, a e > eee 
e concerned. | 
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rom the Lord's fupper? To which it it is anſwered, 
The ftrengthening and refreſping of our ſouls by the 
body and bleed of Chrift, at cur bodies are by: the 
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bread and wine. 3 
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and refreſhed, - in 3. natural way, by bread. 
wine; ſo ſhbuld our ſouls be, in a ſpiritual way, 
. by a devout tion of the - paſſion of 
| Chriſt. By gratefully remembering what he ſuf- 828 
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| | fered for us, we ſhould be excited to a greater | 
| abhorrence of 4in, which was the cauſe of 
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| butt may eaſt be inferred from de nature of 
Th the Hiſt place ws foul rent u wih of ou 
Fermer fins; fleadfaſily puryoſing to lead a new life. 
He who perfortns a religious exerciſe, without 
being carneſt in this point, adds only a phari- 


. b 0 * - 


. ical kypoctify ts his other fing _Vnleſs he 
bee ie 6 ld « 2d He, had better 


of & Piece, and not pretend, receiving 
i GAR to a a piety icty which he does not feel. 

"Thele' Peadfaft purſoſes of Teading a new Ae 
Sa © voy coming exvrdls 66 Chellis 5 
all times. The lives cen of the beſt men afford 


, yet 
22 —— e e various 
periods of their lives, will always be r. mbered 
with ſorrow, and thay _ * remembered 


for the Fature, eee 


mare in all their good reſolutions of obedience. 
—B A Chet uh ion © 
properly 129 * er, it is When 2 are 
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of bir death. e 
dhe deepeſt ſenſe of humility,” totally rejeQing | 
every idea of our own, merit; hoping for God's 
| Favour only through the merits. of gur great 
. I WR Rges 
_ truſting only in his alleſuſficient ſacrifice. 

Laſtly, r 
A een dee 06: de h e It 
commemorates the greateſt inſtance of love that 


us correſpondent affections. It ſhould excite in 
us that conſtant flow of benevolence in which 
the ſpirit of religion conſiſts, and without which 
indeed we can haue uo refigion at al” Love is | 
F 
are my diſciples... | 25 1 34 10 
J fy» OR PURE = 
arr be forges and that is, the forgivitiefs of 
No acceptable gift can be offered ut this 
E | 
| it was that the ancient Chriſtians: inſtituted,” t 
the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, whit they 


Called bur feafts. They thought they could not 
Erne 


indeed 
- , > 
Up 
. 1 
0 n 
= 


can be conceived, and ſhould therefore. raife 'im = 


* 7 — 
2 * 


pallages * in which theſe enormities lifes ave ae 
ned dee; 'weltnleaning perſons from the Ber 

ment. Whereas what the apoſtle here ſays hath 
no other relation to this--rite than as it was 
attended by a 2 particular abuſe in receiving it; 

and - as this mode ef abuſe doth not now exiſt, 

_ the apoſtle's reproof ſeems not to affect the 

= NE coi 
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| - This we have. examined the Scene of | 
1 | both were primarily infticuted, as the means, on I | 
4 our part, of receiving or accepting the grace of God in | 

„ Ae, and on God's party. 28 plodger to ofſure 
5 

f 


1 3 © 
* Wente are ſo contrived as to have each a ſecondary 
. one, viſibly repreſenting to us the two gf import- 
1 ant truths of our religion... Baptiſm, under the 

4 idea of 2 renewal of our nature, holds out to us, 
that-we are loſt and fallen creatures. The Lord's 
„ Mou hl 0s the my, _ 


the ataning blood of Chrift. | 
. SYN I; . — 21, 22 27- 2 1 
e FRY | > * | Farther 


ts 


for the truth of Chriſtianity. We trace the ob- 
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They might be intended alſo as wjfible bonds f 


kind in Scripture. Baptiſm-unites us all into one 
common family : and the Lord's ſupper conſiders 


2. al" 


preſents. 
- The tw forriatnnay e hd 


ſervance of them into the very earlieſt times of 


5 
God alſo, who knows what is. in man, might 
— dup} names i | 


Ams And it is indeed probable, that 


| nies to-preſerre 4 ſenſe of religion among — 


r 


more violent nor carried on with more acrimony | 
and unchriſtian zeal than the contentions. about 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, as if the very . 
eſſence of religion confiſted in this or that made 

of obſerving theſe rites. | 


i OO iet us receive theſe | 
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2 But let ua not lay a greater ſtreſs upon them than 
5 our Lord intended, Heaven, we doubt not, may 

be gained when there have been the means of 
| Pre SE oe we he ether, 
N r 
______ ever © much cxactineſs. We may err in our 


notions about: the facraments : the world has 


weg deen divided. on -theſe ſubjets; and a 
8 Fe God, it may be haped, will pardon our 
- _ errors... But in matters of practice we have no 
_ apology for-extor. The great lines of gur duty 


are. 3 


2 „„ 


it our principal care to purify our hearts in the 


bebt of God. Let us beſeech him to increaſe | 
te influence of. his Holy Spirit within us, that 
| our faith may be of that kind which. worteth by 
| bee that all our affections, and from them aur 
denn may flow in a ſteady courſe of obedience ; 
| - that each day may correct che laſt by a fincere 
. repentance of our miſtakes in life; and that we 
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| diſclaiming after all any merits of our own and 
not truſting in outward obſerrances, but truſting 
in the merits of Chiift to make up our de- 
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